CLAUDIO TOLOMET, 
Tranſlated from the ITALIAN. 


In which he examines the 
KUEST 10 N, 
Whether a PRINCE ſhould in Policy puniſh his 


MacisTRATEs and MiNisTERs, who againſt 
the Duty of their Office have injured the People, 
or rather to cover and conceal their Crimes, -and 
by ſome ſecret Way or other put a Stop to them. 
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E Italian Original of the 
Following Letter is ro be 
ER rad in the printed Collec- 
tion of Claudio Tolomei's Ler- 
ters. It is the 2 of the fourth 
Book. The Importance of the Rue- 
tion herein examined is ſuch, that it 
deſerves the particular Attention of 
a PRINCE. It is his chief In- 
tereſt not to take a Wrong Step in /o 

9 delicate 


[ iv ] 

delicate an Affair, which concerns 
his own Preſervation as well as the 
Welfare of his People. The Man- 
ner how the Queſtion is handled is 
Jo judicious and agreeable, that it 
cannot but inſtruct and delight the 
Reader at the ſame time; who may 
eafily by it perceive the Author's 
Character, that he was a fine 
Gentleman, a polite Scholar, and 
well acquainted with the World. 


CLAUDIO ToLomz: was one of 
thoſe great Genii, hat Italy produ- 
ced in the ſixteenth Century. The 
golden Ape of that Nation in Re- 
Speft both to all Sorts of Learning, 
and liberal Arts. He was a Ma- 
rive of Siena, of a noble and ancient 
Family. His Knowledge was not 
confined to any Profeſſion. He was 
Maſter of three noble Languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Italian, an elo- 
quent Orator, moſt elegant Poet, a 
| good 


US 
good Philoſopher, and an excellent 
Lawyer. He paſſed the beſt Part 
of his Life at Rome, employed in 


public Affairs, and in the Service of 


his Country. Fortune was not fa- 
vourable enough to his Merit, hav- 
ing raiſed him to no higher Dignity, 
than to that of a Bilhopric : But he 
was recompenſed with the Reputation 
and Fame he got by his Learning 
and Manner of Writing ; which 
have rendered his Name plorious 
among the beſt Italian WMriters (a). 
Thus much of this great Man for 
the Preſent. A full Account of his 
Life the Public may expe& at an- 
other Time. 


How hard a Task it is to make 
an exatt Tranſlation, is too well 


(a) Ghilini Teatro d Uomini Letterati, Vol. 1. pag. 39. 
Creſcimbeni Hiſtoria della wolgar Poefia. l. 2. u. 30. 


known 
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known by thoſe, who have ever tried 
| it, and are capable of judging of the 
different Genius and Beauty of 
Languages ; and in particular of 
the Italian and Engliſh. The Tran- 
ator was ſenſible of the Difficulty ; 
and therefore he did not preſume /o 
much on his Ability as to attempt to 
come up to the Original. His par- 
ticular Intent and Care has been 
only to expreſs the Senſe of the Au- 
thor in the beſt Manner he could. 


To the Tranſlation he has added 
Hiſtorical Notes, which he thought 
neceſſary for the better Underſtand- 
ing of thoſe Facts, and Charatters 
of Perſons therein occaſionally men- 
tioned. He has examined them 
both, in order to clear what his Au- 
thor ſays, and to confirm Truth, 
which is the Soul of Hiſtory. With 
them he has joined ſuch Political 
Reflections, as they occurred to his 


Mind 
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vii | 
Mind in the drawing up the Hiſto- 
rical Notes : Being of Opinion, that 
proper Reflections, and eſpecially 
Political ought to be the main Profit 
of reading Hiſtory ; For by the Mo- 


tives of human Atftioms we know 


what Men are, and by the Conduct of 


others we may take an Example for 
our own Inſtruction. 


Should this Piece meet with the 
Approbation of the Public, it would 
be a great Encouragement to the 
Tranſlator to go on with another 
Letter (tho imperfect of the ſame 
Author, relating to a Queſtion 10 
leſs important, than the preſent. viz. 
Whether a Prince ſhould puniſh 
thoſe, who ſpeak ill of him. 


E RR AT A. 


AGE 27. for Copyiſts read Copiſtes. 
Page 34. the Cardinals r. the major 
Part of the Cardinals. 
Page 35. Credidttur r. Creditur. 
Pe ſſeſones r. Poſſeſſiones. 
Page 40. of Templars r. of the Templars. 
Ihn the Note (p) Dupin r. Dupuy. 
Page 69. In the Note (i) quelem r. qualem. 
Page 73. Lacentiouſnence r. Licentiouſneſs, 
aà4n r. and. | 
Page 75. In the Note ( am T. jam. 
Page 118. 47 Cilicia r. in Cilicia. 
Page 133. in or r. in order. 
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received it I was obliged to ride 
out to Tivoli, partly becauſe I 


was engaged with ſome Gentlemen, and 


partly too for my own Diverſion. From 
thence afterwards we went rambling about 
ſeveral little Towns, now ſeeing one Thing, 


now another, wherever we heard there was 


any Remains of thoſe ancient wonderful 
Buildings. After ten Days I came back, and 
peruſed your Letter again, and conſidering 
the Queſtions you alk my Sentiment upon, 
I have not been ſufficiently able to give you 

1 Trlev: the fame with Trews, as it is commonly called 


dy the Geographers. There are two Boroughs of that Name, 


both in the Eccleſiaſtical State ; one in Umbria, or Dutchy 
of Spoleto; formerly an Epiſcopal Town, the other in the 
Campagne of Rome, upon the Borders of the Kingdom of Na- 
plus; which of che two is meant here I can't determine. 


B an 


Could not anſwer your Letter 
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an Anſwer to them all at once. I ſhall 
therefore for the preſent anſwer only to the 
firſt Article, which highly deſerves to be 
examined, and, when well reſolved, will be 
of the greateſt Advantage. And ſince, as! 
think, our preſent Times make the Subject 
more important, and of greater Conſidera- 
tion, I will therefore endeavour to treat of 
it at large ; in doing which, if perchance I 
ſhould, from the plain and low Stile of Letters, 
riſe to that of a Diſcourſe, I beg you'll forgive 
me; the Importance of the Subject, the Pro- 
babilities that appear on different Sides, and 
my Deſire of reſolving the Queſtion well and 
rightly, prompt and engage me to be per- 
haps longer than you would with for ; but, 
I believe, that neither Time, nor Labour, 
nor Words will be loſt, provided Truth be 0 


known. { 


The Doubt then, which in the firſt Place 


you propoſe to me, is this. Vhether 4 \ 
Prince, finding out a Magiſtrate or Mini- a 
ſter to have done many Ads of Injuſtice, t 
ſhould publickly and . ſeverely puniſh him, r 
or aohether it be better to heep them, as a 
much as poſſible, concealed, and by ſome ſe- R 
cret Way or other apply a Remedy to pre- P 
vent them. This Article, by the Tenour b. 
and Diſpoſition of the Laws, needs no 0 
Diſcuſſion; for the Laws require that he Ir 
ſhould not only undergo a public Puniſh- as 
ment, but farther, that he ſhould be more Pi 


I. ſeverely puniſhed than others. + And 
N l N indeed, 


US] 


indeed, if private Men, for their Crimes, 
deſerve an heavy Puniſhment, how much 
the more ſhould thoſe Perſons deſerve it, who 
are placed in that Station, to deter others 
from doing Wrong ? And if the Prince, by 
raiſing them to high Places and Offices, put 
Juſtice and his' Honour in their Hands, of 
what Puniſhment are they not deſerving, 
who by their wicked Actions offend both 
God and the Prince, and with them the 
People too? But ſince in our Days there are 
fork People, who being led into Miſtakes, 
by I know not what Show of Reaſons, ſay, 
That it does not become a wiſe Prince to 
expoſe, and render infamous his Magiſtrates 
and Miniſters by making public their ill 
and unjuſt Actions, but to be more prudent 
to conceal them ; I thought therefore, in 
order that this Point might be better under- 
ſtood, to treat of it fully and diſtinctly. 
They that maintain it to be not a prudent 

Way to puniſh, and render them infamous, 
alledge this Reaſon chiefly for it. That among 
the firſt Supporters of a Prince are to be 
reckoned the Magiſtrates and Miniſters; and 
among the Things, that give Repute to a 


Magiſtrate or Miniſter, are the Truſt the 


People put in him, and the Opinion of his 
being good and juſt. It is this Truſt and 
Opinion of the Magiſtrate's Uprightneſs and 
Integrity, that makes him to be look d upon 
as a ſacred Thing; and by that Means the 
Prince's Eſteem alſo among his People be- 

| B 2 comes 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


(41 
comes greater; whereas, on the other Hand, 
whenever tis diſcovered that the Magiſtrate 
commits Injuſtice and Wickedneſs, the 
People have no more Confidence in him, 
and will hate and deſpiſe him, which conſe- 
quently will diminiſh the Prince's Greatneſs 
and Reputation. * The having made public 


the baſe and ſcandalous Actions of Appius 


Claudius Regillanus, was the Cauſe both of 
his Ruin, and the Abolition of the Decem- 


virat, and gave Occaſion to change the Go- 


vernment into another Form. + From this 
Conſideration, I ſuppoſe, Pope Leo X. 


was induced not to make a public Example 


of an. Auditor of the Rota, as he would 
have. done, had he not thought that the 
Repute, and Dignity of that Office, would 
have been. leſſened, by making public that it 
was ſerved by bad and wicked Miniſters; * 
conſidering . particularly, that in our, Age 
the Affairs and Government of Rome is more 
ſupported by the Shadow of a good Fame, 
than by the Strength and Force of Power. 
They add to this, That thoſe Magiſtrates: or 
Miniſters having been choſen. by the Prince, 
if they afterwards ſhould be expoſed to the 
People as. infamous Rogues,. the Prince alſo 
would be expoſed for want of Judgment, in 
chuſing them for ſuch: Poſts; which can't 
but injure his Credit very much. And if 
there are Inſtances of Sovereigns, who have 
puniſh'd even one who did not deſerve it, 
and this for no other Reaſon, but to * 
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the Appearance of not having been miſtaken 


U J 


in their Judgment in charging him with 
Crimes he was innocent of, * as Tiberius did 
with his Friend of Rhodus; if fo, I ſay, how 
much more reaſonable. is it not to puniſh 
one who deſerves it, that the Prince might 
not expoſe. his own want of Underſtanding, 
in having firſt approved him as a good and 
fit Perſon, fer that Employment? 

Beſides this Confideration, a Prince 
who preceeds ſo far, as to puniſh ſeverely 


his own, Miniſters: and: Magiſtrates, will 


eaſily fall under the Denomination of a cruct 
Man, becauſe if he is fo cruel againſt his 
own,, what can: it not be thought and believed 
hell. be againſt · thoſe that are Strangers ? 
From whence. he'll! fall, into Infamy and 
Danger. Into Infamy, becauſe Cruelty is 
ſo. much abhorred in every Man whom- 
ſoever, as may be . ſeen: in: Syllu. Caligula, 
Nero, Maximin, ande many others. Into 
Danger, ++ as it happen'd-: to Alexander 
the Great after his coming back to Ba- 
bylon from India, who, for being too cruel 
againſt his. Miniſters on the many Com- 
plaints of the People, was poiſon'd by 
Anti pater, employing his Son Jalan to ex- 
ecute it * - which he did for fear his wicked 
ment which many others had met wit. 
Laſtly they ſay, That a Prince, who 
ſhews too much Cruelty towards his Magi- 
ſtrates or Miviſters;: gives: Reaſon to doubt, 
ME and 
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and believe, that he does it rather to get 
their Eſtate, than for any other Motive; 
and ſo that he is rather moved and incited 
Ix to it by Avarice than Juſtice, * as it was 
believed and publickly reported of Philip 


| 
! 
t 
L 
King of France, who aboliſhed the Order of \ 
/ 
l 


theTemplars,that he did it to get their Riches, 
and that thoſe poor Wretches were innocent, 
and had committed no Crime at all. 

X. * In the like Manner alſo, was Ye/- 
paſian blamed for raiſing to Poſts and Ot- 
fices the moſt rapacious Commiſſaries he 
could know of, that he might afterwards, 
when grown. rich by their diſhoneſt Ways 
and Means, puniſh them, and ſqueeſe them 
like a Spunge ; taking away from them all 
they had got by Rapaciouſneſs and Extor- 

XI. tion. * This Reflection moved the old 
Romans, under the Government of that 
good Republic, after having ſubdued Mace- 
donia, not to make War againſt the Rhs- 
dians, tho' they had good Reaſon for it, 
leſt it ſhould be thought (the Rhodrans 
being a wealthy People) they had done it ra- 
ther for the Deſire of their Riches, than for 
the ſake of Vengeance, 

Theſe apparent Reaſons have caſt, as it 
were, a Miſt before the Eyes of many, as 
not to let them ſee and diſtinguiſh the 
Light of Truth ; therefore I thought to 
do my Endeavour to make it clear, by 
diſperſing the Cloud that overſhadowed it. 

x11. ſay therefore, * ſince the moſt ſevere gots 

have 


1 


have been made by the Ancients againſt the 
Wickedneſs and Injuſtice of Magiſtrates, 
that Prudence, in this, as in other Caſes (to 
uſe the Expreſſion) gives a Reliſh to all 
Virtues, and is the Mother of all good 
Actions. And ſo much as the Law re- 
lates to Things of greater Weight and Im- 
portance, ſo much it ought to be ſuppoſed, 
that it was made with greater Prudence. 
To what Purpoſe then is the Law ſo religi- 
ouſſy made, if for private Reſpects the Ex- 
ecution of it is hindred? Ill not attempt here 
to examine of what Moment is to all Re- 
publics and Sovereignties, either the Preſer- 
vation or the Corruption of the Laws; this 
having already been fully demonſtrated by 
ancient Philoſophers, and many learned 
Men in ſeveral Places of their Works. This 
Conſideration alone might be ſufficient to 
make every Prince ſenſible of the Obſerva- 
tion of the Laws. For as the Soul gives 
Life to the Body, ſo the Laws give Life 
to Cities and Governments; and as when 
the Soul is departed, the Body falls into 
Corruption, ſo when the Laws are neglected 
and not obſerved, all the Good -and Welfare 
of Civil Life is thrown into Confuſion and 
deſtroyed. From this Cauſe Chilon, one of 
the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, prudently 
ſaid, That the happieſt City would be that, 
in which the Laws, well inſtituted, were 
kept and obſerved. © - + 1 
dir 411-361: 2:b:efides, 


($] | 
Beſides, I ſay, that if a private Man, 
who does not act according to, but diſobey 
the Laws, ought to be puniſhed, how much 
more deferves he to'be ſo, who is placed in 


that Station for the Care and Guard of 
the Laws? For as Men OO a Rank 
expect a greater Reward for their good 
Actions, ſo they deſerve a greater Puniſhment 
for their ill ones. 

But to proceed further. Who does not 


ſee, that by puniſhing them, the Honour 


and Dignity of their Office is preſerved; 
and, on the contrary, by not puniſhing 
them, is corrupted ? Becauſe if the Prince 
puniſhes them, the then, 'and all the 
World, is convinced that he is very juſt, 
and puniſhes the Great as well as the Mean- 
eſt when they do Wrong, doing Juſtice to 
them equally, according to their Deſert ; 
and that he will not ſupport unjuſt and ra- 
pacious Perſons in Places of Honour and 
Importance, but whenever any ſuch a one 
is diſcovered to be there, he ſeverely pu- 
niſhes him. 

From this follow many good Effects. 
In the firſt Place, the Prince is look'd up- 
on to be very juſt, which Thing, every bo- 
dy knows, what great Credit it gives to a 
Prince, who is willing to Soup Bk equal 
Juſtice with all, according to their Deſert. 
In this, as in many othet Patticulats, the 
Prince ſhews himſelf the Image of God. 
And beſides, that in puniſhing a * 
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others, for fear of the like Puniſhment, dare 
not to tranſgreſs the Laws. From whence that 
Office will be well adminiſtred, and riſe to 
a greater Repute and Honour. And in- 
deed one of the great Effects that Puniſh- 
ment produces, is that it makes thoſe to be 
good who don't undergo and feel it, but 
fear it only. * Villiam King of Sicily, 
ſurnamed, The Good, finding one of his 
Miniſters had done ſome Villanies and In- 
juſtice, put him to Death; and, having flead 
him, ſpread the Skin on the Judgment-Seat, 
where, when alive, he had preſided. Af- 
terwards he promoted the Son to the ſame 
Office. This Example ſtruck all the Judges 
with ſuch a Terror, that for a great while 
no Complaint of any Injuſtice was heard of. 
The ſame had been formerly done by a 
King of Pera. * Aurelian was a very 
great Emperor, and one of them, who by 
his virtuous Actions gave Reputation to the 
Empire; yet he always puniſh'd moſt ſe- 
verely all thoſe of his Miniſters and Odicers, 
that were guilty of any Fault; being of 
Opinion (as certain it is) that the nearer 
the Evil is, the more it wants a ſpeedy Re- 
medy. That Saying of Solon is very true, 
That Cities and Sovereignties can't be pre- 
ſerved without Puniſhment and Reward ; 
two Things, which Democritus was wont to 
call the two Gods .of Government. On 
the other Hand, if a Prince does not puniſh 
them, to prevent an ill Opinion and Report 
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of that Office or Magiſtracy, then the Mi- 
niſters become unjuſt, inſolent, rapacious ; 
becauſe they have no fear of being puniſh'd, 
thinking themſelves to be ſacred and invio- 
lable, and having almoſt an Aſſurance, 
that the Prince, not to diſcredit the Place, 
will never puniſh their Crimes. 


Let it be further obſerved, that the Wick. 


edneſs and Injuſtice of the Magiſtrates and 


Miniſters are always told, tho' not believ'd 
by all ; for it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
ſo ſecretly committed, as not to be known 
by ſomebody or other, and eſpecially by 
thoſe that ſuffer by their Rapacity. And 
becauſe Pain does naturally make People 
cry out, they muſt conſequently cry aloud ; 
ſo that by Degrees the Wickedneſs of the 
Magiſtrates comes to be openly known and 
believed. If therefore they fee that the Prince 
does not puniſh them, he'll be looked upon 
either as filly and weak, becauſe he does not 
know how to puniſh ; or as bad and wicked, 
becauſe he will not puniſh them. From 


whence it follows, that he'll be either had 


in Contempt, or hated by the People ; 
both which are the Poiſons of every Sove- 
reignty. He'll be had in Contempt, for 
Men judge that Prince to be good for no- 
thing, from his not knowing how to redreſs 
ſuch a Diſorder, that ſo deeply ſtains his 
Honour; and every one ſoon begins to have 
but little Regard for him, and think how 
they may alſo either cheat, or force him to 

comply 


[11] 


comply with their Will; “ as we read of yy 


that King of Cyprus, whoſe Neglect in pu- 
niſhing the Injuries, that one Subject did to 
another, began to embolden every one to 
injure him too, for which he was entirely 
deſpiſed. And the Prince will be hated, as 
I faid, becauſe from his being not ignorant of 


the Injuſtice and Rapacity of the Magiſtrates ' 


and Miniſters, 'and yet not puniſhing them, 
many imagine him to be the Author, and 
have a Share in it. For how could he bear 
them, was it otherwiſe ? It was very ſhame- 
ful what * the Emperor Nero did always 
ſay to his new Governors of the Provinces, 
viz. You know what I want; which Words 
what other Meaning could they have,- but 
that, Rob, plunder, aſſaſſinate every one, and 
contrive Ways and Means to get me much, 
and let no-body have any Thing left to live ? 
Indeed a moſt wicked and unworthy Saying 
of any one, that would be called Sovereign. 
What more? A great Name, and incre- 
dible Reputation accrues to a Prince, when 
he gives excellent and remarkable Examples 
of himſelf in all Virtues, as Liberality, In- 
trepidity and Greatneſs of Soul, Temperance, 


Humanity, Juſtice, Examples, I ſay, not 


like what are commonly and daily to be 
ſeen, but that are above the ordinary Rate. 
And in regard to our Purpoſe in the Caſe 


of Juſtice, ſuch an Example is, when the 


Prince puniſhes a great Magiſtrate, or a 
very dear Favourite of his, for high Miſde- 
C: meanours 
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meanours committed and clearly proved. 
As among others, we read that of * Alex- 
ander Mammaea, who put to a public Death, 
and that by Smoke, Turimus bis chief Fa- 
vourite. + This Act of Juftice in Alexander 
was by every one much praiſed, and it in- 
creaſed not a little his Credit and Fame. 

Laſtly. Let us add to what has been 
ſaid, that a rapacious and unjuſt Magiſtrate 
or Miniſter is (as 'tis reaſonable to be ſo) 
always highly hated by the People ; from 
which it follows, that 4 
ing him, gains an infinite Love from all 
thoſe Men that hated him, and the Love for 
the Puniſher is equal in Proportion to the 
Hate they had for the puniſhed. “ The 
Emperor Tiberius never did any Thing that 
pleaſed ſo much the Roman People, as the 
condemning to Death Sejanus; for he was 
moſt of all hated by every one for his Power, 
Inſolence, and Cruelty. And tho' Tiberius 
was, even after Sejanus's Death, hated, yet 
this befel him on Account of the Cruelty 
and Avarice he had ſhewn in other Actions, 
and not in Sejauus's Caſe, which, far from 


Hatred, got hitn the Love of all his Subjects. 


8 r Le * e — COL 
* 


—— i. th. 8 is. a. ** 


A convenient Death for his Crime, which was, as the 
Romans called it, the Selling of Smoke; that is, the Empe- 
ror's Favours, extorting Mony or Preſents from theſe, who 


apply'd themſelves to him for any Poſt or Favour from the 


Emperor, and impoſing upon them as if he had uſed his In- 
tereſt in their Behalf with his Maſter, whereas he had done 
nothing towards it. 

| * The 
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* The Hatred the People of Florence had x; 


for the Duke of Athens was exceſſively 
great, yet this notwithſtanding, the Day he 
was turned out of the Government and City, 
they were calmed by getting into their Hands 
William d Afifi, the Duke's Miniſter, a- 
gainſt whom they had an III-will beyond 
Expreſſion. But a better, and of a freſher 
Date, is the Example of * Duke Valentin, 
who gain'd the Hearts of the People of 
Romagna, by beheading his Governor Re- 
mirro da Orco at Ceſena, who, for his many 
cruel Uſages in that Province, had brought 
upon himſelf the extreme Hatred and Ill- 
will of all. | 
This therefore offers to Princes a very fair 
Occaſion to do the Duty of Juſtice, to bring 
the Magiſtracy to its Integrity, and gain 
the Love of the People. And what is 
more beſides, ſometimes to enrich them- 
ſelves juſtly and lawfully, with the Spoil of 
the unjuſt Magiſtrates. What does it avail 
therefore to ſay, that by making public the 
vile Actions of a Magiſtrate, the Reputation 
of the Office is taken away ? fince its Repu- 
tion ſuffers more by bearing than puniſhing 
them. Nay, it raiſes it whenever 'tis known, 
that the Place is cleanſed and purged from bad 
and guilty Men, and not when it ſerves for a 
Neſt and Nurſery of them ; for as the Body 
recovers Health, and gathers more Strength, 
when purged of the ill and peccant Humours, 
lo Magiſtracy becomes glorious and pow- 


erful, 
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erful, when purged of kndviſh and wicked 
_ Magiſtrates. And if Pope Leo the Xth did 
not puniſh that Auditor of the Rota, the 


Reaſon, perhaps, was, either that he found 
not a ſufticient Cauſe for it, or fome other 
Particular intervened, which was unknown 
to any body but himſelf, or elſe he had 
done better to have puniſh'd him. Neither 
does it avail to fay, that the Prince, by pu- 
niſhing a Magiſtrate, ſhews his want of 
Judgment in the Choice he made of him; 
becauſe his Judgment would be worſe for 
continuing him in that Place, acting againſt 
Juſtice, the public Good, and his own Ho- 
nour. And of two Evils a wiſe Man ought 
always to chuſe the leſs; ſo much the more, in 
that his firſt Error is excuſable, but in no wiſe 
the ſecond ; becauſe our Mind has ſo many 
Diſguiſes and crafty Devices, that it eaſily 
conceals itſelf; neither can Men be ſo well 
known at firſt, and many give a fair Expecta- 
tion of themſelves proving good, who after- 
wards, in Buſineſs and Management of Af- 
fairs, diſcover themſelves to be very ill Men. 


Who would have believed in the Beginning 


of * Nero's Empire, that he would after- 
wards have proved ſo wicked and cruel, having 


given at firſt ſuch great Marks of Virtue 


and Goodneſs ? A Prince theretore may be 
reaſonably excuſed, if he chuſes one that at- 
terwards proves bad ; but when after he has 
known the Wickedneſſes of the Miniſter, 
and they are made appear, he cannot be 1 

culed, 


[ 15 ] 
cuſed, if he takes no Notice of them ; for 
if Regard was to be had to this Conſidera- 
tion, no Prince could ever bring to Puniſh- 
ment a Miniſter, whom he had firſt choſen. 
So that neither Tiberius ſhould have puniſh- 
ed Sejanus, * neither Commodus Perennius, 


* nor Severus Plautianus, nor Alexander 


Turinus. 1 will not ſpeak of our Times, 
that afford Inſtances of a freſher Date, as of 
* Sultan Soliman, * the King of England, 
and others too. Neither is there any Dan- 
ger, that the Prince ſhould be taxed with 


juſtly, and not to ſatisſy his Paſſion or Ma- 
lice againſt him. For 'tis neceſſary the Mi- 
niſter thould deſerve the Puniſhment, and the 
Crime be clear and evident, fo as that it is Ju- 
{tice that moves the Prince to take that Courſe, 
and not the Prince that gives the Motion to 
Juſtice, becauſe this is what gives him the 
Name of Cruel, as in former Times it did 
happen to Tiberius. But when he has juſt 


| Reaſon to chaſtiſe them, in the firſt Place, 


he will be ſeldom obliged to uſe the like Ex- 
ample, others having been already admo- 
niſhed and terrified by the firſt. In the 


ſion for all thoſe that might be injured, and 
with Violence opprefled by ſuch a Magi- 
ſtrate, had he not been puniſh'd. “ Antoni- 
ms Pius did not fail to puniſh ſeverely all of 
them, who upon Proof appear'd to be ill and 

wicked 


ſecond Place, he appears to have Compaſ- 


Cruelty, when he puniſhes his Miniſter | 
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[16] 
wicked Men; nevertheleſs he was always 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Pius. 

This fame Way of proceeding will keep 
off from the Prince the Imputation of being 
Covetous, and the Calumny of puniſhing his 
Magiſtrates to take away their Eſtates, and 
enrich himſelf ; becauſe, wherever Juſtice is 
manifeſtly ſeen, the Sting of Infamy cannot 
be fear'd, but rather the Reward of Glory 
ought to be hoped for, ſince exact Juſtice is 
done even againſt Men of Power and Au- 
thority ; and ſo much the more, becauſe he 
may well puniſh the Magiſtrate without 
touching his Goods, except ſo much as is 
granted to him by the Laws. Nay more, 
it would be a double Glory for a Prince, if, 
the Rapine of the Miniſter being known, 
he ſhould not only puniſh him for it, but 


procure a Reſtitution of Goods to be made 


to them, from whom they were taken 
away, or, at leaſt, would convert them to 
ſome pious Uſe, as Building of Chapels, En- 
dowing young Women, Benefactions to 
ans Alms to Hoſpitals, and the like 
charitable Works. I do not pretend to lay, 
that this Rule to puniſh the Miniſters, who 
do Wrong, might not admit a Diſt inction 
in many particular Caſes, that happen in the 
World, wherein Conſideration ought to be 
had to the Condition, of the Prince, the 
Quality of the Miniſter, the Kind and 
Number of the Faults, the Manner how 
they were committed, the Regard to the 

| Times 


[39-1 
Times, and many other Circumftances, which 
I do not intend here at preſent to give parti- 


_ cular Rules for: but it is enough that in ge- 


neral this Determination be true and juſt; 
and that a Prince, who will follow this Way, 
will be leſs miſtaken than by taking another 
Method; for this has along with it for its 
Directors, the Juſtice and Love of the Peo- 


ple; whereas any other beſides is join'd with 


Injuſtice, and the hatred of every one. I could 
with more Examples, and perhaps, with 
ſome other Reaſons have enlarged my Diſ- 
courſe on this Subject, but I thought what 
has been ſaid to be ſufficient, if not too. 
much ; but let it be as it will, I beg you 
would not confider either the Prolixity or 
Brevity of Words, but only the Sincerity and 
Plainneſs of Truth : For Truth, fully and 
perfectly underſtood, is fo profitable and 
pleaiing, that it makes one immediately to. 
Nave a Diſtaſte for any Shew and Vanity 
whatſoever either of Words or Fictions, that 
darken her. Would to God that Men 
were ſo pleaſed to receive, and reſtore 
Truth to her Dignity as eafily, as ſhe ſhews. 
herſelf to them. But I will not, by ſpeak- 
ing what is true, begin ſome new Complaint, 
that might render me odious, as Truth itſelf 
is become, for the ſame Reaſon. Farewel. 


From Sc. Silveſter, 
11. Oct. 1542. 
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Hiſtorical Notes 


. 
PoLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 
* 


NUMBER I. 


And indeed, if private Mon deſerve, &c.] 
—— H Us Arcadius the Emperor. (a) 
M ulto magis enim pœna digni 
| © ſunt, quibus cum plurimum ho- 
noris per noſtram juſſionem dela- 
= © tum eſt, occulto inveniuntur in 


© crimine.? — — Magiſtrates and Judges are the 


Prince's Deputies for the Execution of Juſtice 3 
they are choſen by him to repreſent his Per- 
fon, and to perform his Duty; to which End, 


he intruſts them with his Power, and with it Ju- 


ſtice herſelf ; relying upon their Ability and 


Integrity, that they would diſpenſe Juſtice to 
his Subjects, as himſelf. would do. Credidit 
enim Princeps, ſays Chariſius, ſpeaking of 
the Præfectus Prætorio, eos, qui ob fingula- 

" 3599! _ 
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(@) L. 8. C. de Epife, & Cher, 
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rem induſtriam explorata eorum fide & 
« pravitate ad hujus officii magnitudinem adhi- 
: bentur, non aliter judicaturos eſſe pro ſapi- 
« entia & luce dignitatis ſuz, quam ipſe foret 

* judicaturus.* (5) Whenever therefore, by 
abuſing of that Power, they expoſe Juſtice to 
Corruption and Fraud, they are guilty of a high 
Breach of Truſt, and conſequently deſerve a 
greater Puniſhment for their Crimes. Gravius 
enim puniendus eſſet judex, qui injuriam intu- 
© lit-Quarum enim rerum cuſtodes ac vindices 
eſſe debemus, fi ab officio deſeri nos patiamur, 
« ſeverius plectendi ſumus. (c.) 

Beſides the Offence that a corrupt Ma 4 
commits againſt God, the Prince; and the People, 
as our Author here obſerves, i it is to be . e 
what a bad Example he gives to the Public, 
and what ill Conſequences will follow from it. 
Will not the common People look upon Corrup- 
tion and Bribery with a favourable Eye, when 
they ſee the Magiſtrates not exempt from them? 
And what is more, that far from being brought 
to Cenſure and Puniſnment, they are connived 
at, and ſupported by the ſupreme Power, an 
find their Adyantages in it too? Will not this 
Example ſeduce and incite them to do the ſame 
in their private Concerns ? F ſuch a great 


Man acts thus, why ſhould nit F? This is the 


common People's Language and Way of Rea- 
ſoning. They are very watchful on their Supe- 
riors Conduct, and they are glad to find Faults 
in it, to au, their own. And what Crime 
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(6b) Z. Unica D. de Offic. Pref. Pret. 
(c) Badinus de Repub. J. 6. . 6. 
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will they not dare to commit, when they know 
that Juſtice is to be ſold? That Money or other 
Confiderations can fave them from the Puniſh- 
ment of the Law ? It will be worth the Rea- 
der's while to look into Juſtinian's Conſtitution, 
relating to this Subject. (4) The Paſſage is too 
long to have a Place here. I ſhall only ſet down 
the laſt Part of it. Eft quoque hoc ſacrorum 
eloquiorum mirabile & verum, quod avaritia 
< omnium fit mater malorum, maxime quando 
non privatorum ſed judicum inhæret animabus. 
Quis enim fine periculo non furetur, quis non 
© latrocinabitur ſine reatu ad adminiſtratorem 
© reſpiciens ? Illum namque videns omnia auro 
vendentem, & præſumens quia quidquid ege- 
* rit illicitum, hoc pecunias dando redimet : 
< hinc Homicidium, & Adulterum, & inva- 
ſiones, & vulnera, & raptus virginum, & com- 
* mercitorum confuſio, & contemtus legum & 
judicum, omnibus hæc venalia propoſita eſſe 
putantibus tanqu im aliquod vilium mancipio- 
* rum. | 


NUMBER II. 


Appius Claudius, &c.] The Revolution and 
Change of Government, that happen'd to Rome 
by the Occaſion of Appius Claudius's Attempt 
upon the Honour of Virginia, is ſo commonly 
known, that it would be ſuperfluous to take 


any further Notice of it. But we muſt obſerve, 
that this Inſtance of Appius Claudius is brought in 


— 
"IO __—  \ * * * 
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(4) Novell. 8. inthe Preface. 
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here only to prove, that the Diſcovery of the 
Magiſtrate's Wickedneſs will make the People 


hate and deſpiſe him, from which the Magiſtra- 


cy itſelf will ſuffer too, as the Decemvirate did 
by that of Appius Claudius, and as a Prince 
would do by expoſing his Magiſtrate's or Mini- 
ſter's Wickedneſs. Thus far this Inſtance may 
have a Relation to the Caſe in Queſtion, and not 
in any other Reſpects. Since the Queſtion ſup- 
poſes an inferior Magiſtrate, and not a Sovereign 
to be wicked, and to be in the Sovereign's Power 
either to puniſh him or not. Whereas Appius 
Claudius, and ſo the reſt of the Decemvirate, was 
a ſupreme Magiſtrate, and had no other above 
him to be reſponſable to for his Actions, and 
who could conceal or puniſh his Crimes accord- 
ing to his own Will. Indeed the Decemvirate 


had uſurped the ſupreme Power, but this has 


nothing to do with the Point in Queſtion ; it is 
enough that they did exerciſe it. Appius was 
the Magiſtrate and the Sovereign at the ſame 
Time ; neither was it in his Power to have con- 
ceal'd his wicked Attempt, neither was it his 
Intereſt to have it diſcover'd. His violent Way 
of proceeding diſcover'd his vile Defign, and 
the juſt Clamours and heroic Reſiſtance of the 
injured Party, and that moſt noble Example of 
a Roman Father, in ſacrificing with his own 
Hand his Daughter's Life to Honour ; all 
theſeThings, meeting with the Diſpoſition of the 
People againſt Tyranny, were the Occaſion of 
the Aboliſhment of the Decemvirate, and of the 
Romans recovering their Liberty. Nothing 
could have prevented this Revolution, but either 
the ſlaviſh Compliance and Submiſſion of Virpi- 
nia's Father and Relations, or a ſtronger Force 


on 
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on the Decemvirate's Side, to ſu pport themſelves 
againſt the People. I do not find our Author 
to have taken Notice of this Inſtance, in his 
Anſwer to the Objections of his Adverſaries ; 

rhaps. he thought. that ſuperfluous, after all 
he had ſaid for the Confitmation of his Opinion; 
and the more, becauſe the Inſtance, as I have 
ſaid, does not ſquare with the Caſe ſuppoſed in 
the Queſtion; which, I think; might ſerve for 
a ſufficient Anſwer. But beſides; the Conſidera- 
tion of the Good, that the Roman People reaped 
from this Diſcovery, plainly convinces us of 
the Advantage the Subjects may feceive from 
making publie the Magiſtrates and Miniſters 
Crimes. Had the Decemvirate's Power continued, 
Rome would not only have entirely, loſt its Liber- 
ty, but had never roſe to that Pitch of Greatneſs 
and Glory, that afterwards ſhe did, while under 
a free Government. Hence we may conclude, 
that a Prince, by expoſing and ſeverely puniſh- 
ing the Magiſtrate's, or Miniſter's Crimes, can- 
not but do what will pleaſe the People, and be 
advantageous both to them and to himſelf; gain- 
ing by that juſt Means the Love and Refpect 
of his Subjects; by which alone a Prince may be 
ſaid to govern, and be ſure of the Throne. 


Nu u B E R III. 


Pope Leo X. was induced not to make a pub- 
tic Example of an Auditor of the Rota.] Who 
was this Auditor of the Rota, and what was his 
Crime, Iam not able to give an Account of, 
tho' I have ſearched into many Books, that ! 
thought could have fatisfy'd my Curioſity ; of 

| | a 


l 

all my Pains have been loſt. Particular Facts of 
this Nature are very ſeldom tranſmitted to Po- 
ſterity in Print, but they are commonly known 
by Report among thoſe, who frequent the 
Places where they did happen. Beſides, *tis to 
be ſuppoſed, that the Pope. took particular Care 
not to let the Reaſon of his Conduct be known, 
or at leaſt he diſcovered the Secret but to ſome 
few of his moſt intimate Acquaintance. 
As for the Magiſtracy here mentioned, the 
Rota is one of the chief Courts of Juſtice, in 
which there preſide twelve Judges, called Audi- 
tori dela Rota. Pope Sixtus IV. reduced them to 
that Number. The Determinations of this Court, 
ſtiled Deciſiones Rotæ, are of very great Autho- 
rity in Judgment, for the Settling of any doubtful 
Point in Law; inſomuch that the Advocates in 


their Pleadings quote them as Law. Sic Rota 


definivit. Of the Origine, Juriſdiction, Privi- 
leges, Fc. of this Court, the curious Reader 
may conſult YVeſtrins's Introduftio in Romanæ 
Aule Afionem, & Fudiciorum Mores, I. 2. c. 17. 
and the Note of Gravatius on the Place. Cohe!- 
ius Notiti Cardinalatus, c. 19. 


NUMBER IV. 


Conſidering particularly, that in our Age the 
A fairs andGovernment of Rome are more ſupported 
by the Shadow of a good Fame, than by the 
Strength and Force of Power.] What our Au- 
thor ſays here of the Government of Rome in 
his Days, when that Court was, by the Faults 
of the Popes, brought to a very low and precari- 
ous Condition, may be ſaid of it in regard 455 all 
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Times; conſidering how ſmall and weak would 


be its Forces, were they not ſupported by a 


crafty Politique, under the Shadow of a religious 
Authority and Power. 


NUMBER V. 


As Tiberius did with his Friend of Rhodus.] 
This was a moſt fingular Inftance of Tiberius's 
Cruelty, if it does not deſerve the Name of a mad 
Rage. He had been of Opinion, that his Son Dru- 


ſus's Death was cauſed by Intemperance and Dif. 


temper; he continued in this Belief for ſome Years, 
till at laſt it came to his Knowledge by Apicata, 
Sejanus's repudiated Wife, that Druſus had been 
poiſoned by Sejanus, with the Conſent and Aſſiſt- 
ance of Livilla, or Livia, Druſuss own 
Wife (a). At this Tiberius fell into ſuch a Fury 
and Exceſs of Cruelty, that he ſpared no Tor- 
ments nor Puniſhments againſt any one, whom 
he ſuſpected might have been concerned in 
the Fact. He was taken up whole Days in the 
Examination of this Cauſe, and was very intent 
upon it, inſomuch that having been told, 
whilſt thus employ'd, that the Man, in whoſe 
Houſe: he had formerly lived at Rhodus, and 
whom he had with friendly Letters invited to 
come to him, was arrived, he gave Order he 
ſhould be put to the Torture without any De- 


lay, as if he had been one of the Accomplices. 


But afterwards finding himſelf miſtaken, far 
from ſaving the Man, and acknowledging his 


— 


1 
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(a) Dion, lib. 57. in fin. & lib. 58 
Miſtake 
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Miſtake, he commanded he ſhould be put 

Death, leſt he ſhould diſcover the Injury he had 
done him. (5) This is not the only Inſtance of 
ſuch a wicked political Way of Tiberius's pro- 
ceeding. He had at another Time tortured 
with exquiſite Torments one charged with a 
Crime, who at length was found to have been 
unjuftly accuſed ; nevertheleſs; he ordered him 
to be killed immediately; alledging as a Reaſon 
to juſtify his tyrannical Action, that the Man 
had ſuffered too great an Injury ever to live hap- 
py. In the like Manner his Sueceſſor Caligula, 
having, by a Miſtake of the Name, puniſhed 
another Perſon than whom he intended, ſaid 
for the Juſtification 6f his Action, that he de- 
ſerved to be thus puniſhed as well as the other. 
(c)What is not human Pride, the Seed and Root 
almoſt of all evil Actions, capable to perſuade a 
Man to do? Tiberius choſe rather to act againſt 
his own Conſcience and Juſtice, by the ſhedding 
of innocent Blood, thari to acknowledge his 
Miſtake ; and to be rather a cruel Tyrant; than 


to be thought a Man ſubject to Error. Can 


we after this wonder at the political Condu& 
of Princes? Becauſe they are ſupetior in Power 
to others, they would alſo be thought to be ſu- 
perior in Senſe and Underſtanding ; uncapable of 


| tommitting any Fault, or to be in the Wrong: 


and to ſupport themſelves in this | vain Opinion, 
they will abuſe that Power, which has been in- 
truſted in their Hands; for the Defence of 
Truth, Execution of Juſtice, and Protection of 
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{b) Sueton. in 715. c. 62. 
(c) Sutton. in Calig. c. 30. 4 ; 
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their Subjects, by maintaining Falſhood and Er- 
rors, protecting and giving Courſe to Injuſtice, 
and oppreſſin g and deſtroying the People. 


NumBER VI. 


As it happened to Alexander the Great, &c.] 
This Account agrees intirely with Juſtin, from 
whom, I don't doubt, our Author had it. Ba- 
* byloniam redit (ſays he) ibi multe devictæ 
« gentes Præfectos ſuos accuſaverunt, quos ſine 
reſpectu amicitiæ in conſpectu legatorum ne- 


cari juſſit.“ (a) But by the Teſtimony of Dio- 


dorus Siculus, Arrian, Curtius, and others, this 
Fa& did not happen at Babylon, but on the 
Way to it. So that Juſtin may be accuſed of 
being miſtaken, and beſides, of contradicting 
himſelf ; fince he ſoon after relates what had 
happened to Alexander on his Way to Babylon. 
(5) Ab ultimis littoribus Oceani Babyloniam 
revertentt nunciatur, &c.“ and a few Words 
after, * Hac igitur ex cauſa Babyloniam feſtinan- 
ti.“ And immediately after this, he mentions 
Alexander's Arrival at Babylon, with what he 
did there. * Reverſus igitur Babyloniam, &c. 
Bongarſius imputes this Contradiction to the 
Failure of Juſt in's Memory; but it does not 
ſeem very probable, that in ſo ſhort a Narration as 
he gives of Aleander's Journey, he would have 


forgot what but a few Lines before he had 


ſaid, and have contradicted himſelf ſo manifeſt- 
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(a)] Til. 12. c. 10. 
(6) Lib. ccd. c. 13. 
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ly. Therefore I am rather inclined to think the 
Text of Juſtin to be corrupted, either by the 
Copyiſts, or others, who did not well under- 
ſtand the Signification of the Word ibi, that 
immedately follows, which ought not to be 
taken here as a local Adverb, there, but 
as marking the Time whilſt the Action was 
done, for tum, then, in which Signification 
it is alſo taken by the beſt Authors. Inſtead of 
redit, I would read tendit; a very ſmall Altera- 
tion. It is well known, that in Manuſcripts the 
Letters r and f are very oft put one for another; 
(c) and that u is frequently expreſſed by a Line 
upon the Syllable ; ſo that zedit for tendit could. 
have been eaſily changed into redit. According 
to this natural Emendation, and by taking 
ibi here for tum, then, at that Time, whilſt he 
was on his March to Babylon, as if he had 
ſaid, Babyloniam tendenti, Fuſtin will not then 
contradi& himſelf, and will agree with the reſt of 
the Hiſtorians. 

As for Alexander's puniſhing his Miniſters ſa 
ſeverely, I think it ſo far from deſerving to be 
blamed as too cruel, that it ought to be com- 


| mended as the moſt juſt and political Action he 


ever did. Let any one reflect upon the Mo- 


tives and Reaſon, and the good Effects of it, 


and he will be ſoon convinced of the Truth. It 
ought to be conſidered, how great a Number 
there was of thoſe conquered Nations, that they 
were but lately ſubdued by him, and conſequent- 
ly unwilling to bear the Yoke of a new Go- 
vernment; the Diſtance they were at from Ma- 
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cedonia, and the uſual barbarous Treatments, 
that conquered Nations generally meet with 
from their new Governors. All theſe Things, 
I fay, conſidered, Alexander did but what Ju- 
ſtice and Politicks required him to do; that is, 
to give a Rvoiirable Ear to the Complaints of 
thoſe wretched oppreſſed People, and by an ex- 
emplary Puniſhment of their moſt wicked Go- 
vernors, (d) to convince them of the exact Ju- 
ſtice he diſpenſed to all his Subjects, which could 
not but gain him the Affection of them, and 
diſpoſe them to live quiet under ſo Jutt a Mo- 
narch, laying afide any Thoughts of a Revolt, 
to free themſelves from his Power; and at the 
ſame Time, by ftriking a Terror upon the Go- 
vernors to prevent for the future their inſolent 
and tyrannical Way of treating the People, com- 
mitted to their Care and Adminiſtration. And 
indeed, it was this juſt Severity of Alexander, 
that kept in Order ſo many different Nations, 
that were in different Parts of the World under 
his Dominion, the Governors of them not 
daring to do any Injury to the People, as Arrian 
very well obſerves in relating this Action. 
© Que ut nuntiata ſunt (that is, the Crimes of 
* Cleandrus and Sitalces) necari eos juſſit, ut & 
6 reliquiSatrape aut Præſides, aut Principes, qui 
is locis conſtituerentur, metuerent, ſi officium 
licio affectum iri. 
* Quod certe, fi quid aliud, gentes que ab A- 
* lexandro vi ſubactæ eſſent, vel ſua ſponte de- 
* ditionem feciſſent (quarum tanta erat ** 


. — 
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7 4) The Crimes, with which the Governor were charged, 
are mentioned by Curtius lb. I 3 C. 1, and Arrian, L 5. 


p. m. 142. 
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* tantoque locorum intervallo inter ſe disjunge- 
bantur) in officio continuit, Neque enim lice- 


bat ſub Alexandri imperio cuiquam Præfecto 


« ſubditos injuria afficere. (e) 


What can be ſaid more glorious in praiſe of A. 
lexander ? Does he not deſerve for this the Name 


of Great, rather than for all his Conqueſts ? To 
what End or Profit is the Conquering of Nations 
without the Knowledge of Well- -governing, in 
doing Juſtice to the People ? What can give to 
a Conqueror a ſtronger Aſſurance of a peaceable 
Enjoyment of his Conqueſts, than to - gain the 
Love of the Subjects by a juſt Adminiſtration ? 
Would the Princes follow Alexander's Example 


in this, how much greater wouldthey be, and how 


much happier their Subjects 


NUMBER VII. 


2 as poiſoned by Antipater, Ec. f The Man- 
ner of Alexander's Death was variouſly reported; 
but this mentioned here by our Author, was the 
moſt commonly believed. Veneno necatum, 
* ſays Curtius, (a) credidere plerique, filum An- 
* tipatri inter Miniſtros, Iollam nomine, patris 


juſſu dediſſe.? And Juſtin avers it as the true 


one. (5) Amici cauſam morbi, intemperiem 

« ebrietatis diſſeminaverunt : Re autem vera inſi- 
diæ fuerunt, quarum infamiam ſucceſſorum po- 
* tentia pred. Auctor inſidiarum Antipater 
$ _ Sc. ; WA oy” 


wt nn. 


{e) Lib. 6. p. m. 142, 143. edit. H. Steph. 1575. 
(a) Lib. 10. c. 10. and che Note of Pitiſcus on it. 
{b) Lib. 12. c. 13 & I4 
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NU u BER VIII. 


© Which he did, becauſe, &c.] This was not 
the only Reaſon, that moved Antipater to. poi- 


ſon Alexander. There were many others, tho 
the Fear of the Danger of his Life, being in- 


creaſed by the ſeyere Puniſhment inflited on 


thoſe Governors, might have haſtened him to 
put in Execution his treacherous Deſign againſt 
Alexander. * Qui, Antipater, cum cariflimos 
< amicos ejus interfectos videret z Alexandrum 
< Lynciſtam, generum ſuum occiſum : ſe mag. 
nis rebus in Græcia geſtis, non tam gratum 
apud regem, quam invidioſum, eſſe: A matre 


gquoque ejus Olympiade variis ſe | criminationibus 
< yexatum : Huc accedebant ante paucos dies 
« ſupplicia in Præfectos devictarum nationum cru- 
« deliter habita, Ex quibus rebus ſe quoque a 
Macedonia non ad ſocietatem militiæ, ſed ad 
< pceenam' evocatum arbitrabatur. (a) So that it 
can't be ſaid, that Alexander's Severity in puniſh- 
ing the Governors of the Provinces, was the 
only Cauſe of his having been poiſoned. Be- 
fides, no human Prudence, nor Caution can be 
capable to withſtand and prevent Treacheries 
of this Nature, to which a good as well a as bad 
Prince is expoſed ; and conſequently the Fear 
of falling into ſuch a Danger, ought not to hin- 
der Princes from doing Juſtice, and puniſhing 
their wicked Miniſters, the Oppreſſors of the 
People. & 
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Nu Mu BER IX. 
Philip of France, &c.] The Abolition of the 


0 Order of the Knights Templars, which happened 
N in the Beginning of the 14th Century, in the 
d Reign of Philip the IVth, furnamed Je Bel, 
I King of France, and the Pontificate of Clement 
a the Vth, the firſt Pope that tranſlated the See of 
0 Rome to Avignon, is a very memorable Fact 
it generally known and mentioned in Hiſtory, and 
0 never doubted of by any Author. But what 
m were the Motives and Cauſe of it, and whether 
85 | thoſe Knights were guilty of ſuch execrable 


Crimes, as they were accuſed of, and condemned 
ads for, and their Order aboliſh'd, is what the Hiſ- 
torians do not agree upon ; every one judging 
according to his Inclination and Intereſt. It 
would be too tedious here to give a full Account, 
and enter into a particular Examination of this Af- 
fair. Two modern ingenious Authors have al- 
ready taken the Pains to write at large on this 
Subject, (a) the curious Reader may for his fur- 
ther Satisfaction conſult them, and judge of the 
Merit of the Cauſe. I ſhall only take Notice of 
what I think more remarkable, and will ſerve to 
clear both the Fact, and what our Author ſays 
of it. I can't but admire his Prudence in writing ; 
he ſays no more on this Point, than what is out 
of any Diſpute, neceſſary to his Purpoſe, and 
could give no Offence to any Party. It is cer- 
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8 (a) Dupuy Hiſtoire de la Cendan. des Templiers. Gurtler. 
Hift. Templariorum. | | e 
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32 | 
tain by the Teſtimony of all the moſt credited 
Hiſtorians, that in thoſe Times when this 
Fa& happened, the common Report was, that 
(5) the Knights Templars were innocent of 
thoſe abominable Crimes they were chatged with, 
and that the Perſecution againſt them was raiſed; 
and contrived by the King of France's Malice; 
to the End of enriching himſelf with their Eſtate , 
and at the fame Time to deliver himſelf from 
the Fear and Suſpicion he had of them, as fo- 
menting the popular Tumults againſt him ; that 
Order being immenſely rich and powerful in his 
Kingdom. According to this common Report 
of thoſe Times is the Sentiment of many ancient 
as well as modern Hiſtorians, even among the 
French (c), who do freely and impartially lay 
the Charge of ſo unjuſt and barbarous a Perſe- 
cution on their King, as the Contriver and Pro- 
moter of it for his own Intereft, As for the 
Part the Pope acted in this Affair, our Author 
takes no Notice of it, as not neceſſary to his Pur 
ſe; and to have mentioned it, would in all 
Probability have diſobliged the Court of Rome, 
wherein he lived, and had Expectation of Pre- 
ferment from it. I will not accuſe the Pope as 
the firſt Promoter of this Perſecution, tho? ſome 
have done it, (d) who tell us, that it was the 
Pope's Requeſt to the King of France, that he 
would put to Death and deſtroy all the Knights 


— — — — — 
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(6) Villani l. 8. c. 92. Antoninus. Tritbemius in Chron: 
Hirſang. Nauclerus & alii apud Ciaccon. in Vita Clem. V. 
(c) Among the reſt, Papyrins Mason Annal. Franc. 
Mezeray, &c. 
(4) Girard du Haillain, or Hallain, Hifi. de Fran, 
tem 2. in the Life of Philip le Bel. 
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[ 33] 
Jemplars, as they were the greateſt Expoſers of 
the Pope's and Clergy's diſſolute Life and Vices; 


which the King promiſed him to do. But this 


Charge is without Grounds, the contrary being 
commonly atteſted by the Hiſtorians, viz. That 
it was at the King's Requeſt that the Pope gave 
his Hand to it. But for all this he is no leſs 
(not to ſay more) to be blamed and condemned 
than the King of France, for ſo baſely complying 
with his wicked Deſign, which he approved 
and executed for no other End, than to ſupport 
himſelf in that Dignity, obtained by the King's 
Power and Intereſt on ſcandalous Conditions; to 
the Performance of which he had engaged him- 
ſelf in the moſt ſolemn and ſacred Manner. 
(e) Thus ſhamefully and infamouſly proftitu- 
ting his Conſcience and Character, and expoſing 
himſelf and his Memory to the Reproaches 
of the World, to ſhelter, if poſſible, the King's 
moſt unchriſtian and inhuman Action from them; 
as a late Writer (F) has done, by appealing to the 
Teſtimony of the Pope's Bulls for the Juſtification 
of the King. A Teſtimony (if he really intend- 
ed what he ſays) that, far from deſerving any 
Credit, ought not to be admitted in a Cauſe, in 
which the Pope as well as the King are Parties. 
Did not the Pope act in this Affair to comply 
with the King's Will? ſo that both were in the 
ſame Combination. How can one of them 
be excus'd or juſtify'd by the other? What 
among the reſt was that Article, which the 


% Baluzius in his Notes on the Life of Clement V. in 
Vit. Pap. Atenion. tom. 1. p. 590. 
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(*7) A Propoſal of ſuch a Nature brings along 
with it a juſt Suſpicion of Wickedneſs ; and no 
Man would engage himſelf to the Performance 
of it but he, who is reſolved to ſtick at nothing 
for his own Intereſt. And why did he not per- 
form the Article of condemning as an Heretic, 
and burning the Bones of Pope Boniface the 
VIIIth? Was not this one in the Agreement 
between him and the King when the Popedom 
was offer'd to him? Did he not promiſe to 
execute it when Pope? Indeed we muſt ſay 
he would, had he not ſeen the Difficulty of exe- 
cuting it, and in particular the Prejudice he 
would have conſequently ſuffered by it, which 
was no leſs, than to make and declare his Elec- 
tion to the Pontificate void ; fince the Cardinals, 
who had chofen him Pope, had been promoted 
to that Dign'ty by Boniface ; ſo that This could 
not be condemned without obliging them to 
reſign the Cardinalſhip. Therefore he, to pre- 
vent the Loſs of the Triple Crown, inſtead of 
condemmng Boniface, and burning bis Bones as 
an Heretick, gave his Hand to the Perſecution 
of the Templars, to the King's Satisfaction, who 
eaſily gave up the Proceeding againſt Boniface for 
the Riches he gathered from the Deſtruction of 
the Templars. For the Confirmation of what I ſay, 
both of the King's and the Pope's Conduct in this 
Affair, P'll name no other Hiſtorian, but Autoninus 
of Siena Archbiſhop of Florence, who lived in the 
next Century after the Abolition of the Templars. 
His Authority claims Reſpe& from the Church 
of Rome, fince he has no leſs deſerved of her, 
than to be canonized a Saint, and as ſu di- 

(*s ) Ciaccon. I. c. mentioning the fix Articles propoſed by 
the King to the Pope.—Sexcum arduum & difficile oportuno 
tempore aperiendum rejicio, . | | | 
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vine Honour is pay'd and Prayers addreſſed to 
him. Aztoninus's Words are the following. (g) 
Iſti ergo (that is, the two Informers againſt the 
« Templars) cum in carcere eſſent inſinuaverunt 
officialibus regis, illos religioſos de ordine 
« Templariorum hereſibus & flagitus irretitos; 
unde ſi procederetur in inquifitione contra eos, 
* procurante hoc Rege a Pontifice, magnas divi- 
* tias & multas corum facile obtinere poſſet. 
* Quod cum Regi nunciatum fuiſſet, ſuggeſſit Pon- 
* tifict, ut deleret ordinem illum, utpote hære- 
ſibus implicatum & nefandis erroribus. Credi- 
dttur tamen magis inductus ad extorquendam pe- 
cuniam ab illis, & bona eorum, ex odio concepto 
contra magiſtrum manſionis, quam ex zelojuſtitiæ. 
Pontifex autem ut infeſtationem Regis a ſe amo- 
veret, ſollicitantis pro obſervatione ſupradictæ 
promi ſſionis (that is, the condemning of Boni- 
face the VIIIth as an Heretic) & Regi in hoc 
complaceret, abſque alia diſcuſſione materiæ 
eorum, que Templaris objiciebantur, utrum 
vere an calumnioſe procederetur, petition Regis 
acquievit, concedens per literas apoſtolicas, ut 
omnes Templaru per orbem diſperſi certa die 
determinata caperentur, & omnia eorum bona 
ſequeſtrarentur: qui ubique habebant magnas 
poſſeſſones, & bona, & loca multa. Quæ au- 
tem in Francia erant, eorum Rex fecit per offi- 
ciales ſuos omnia uſurpari pro curia ſua, &c. 
Thus far of Antoninus's Paſſage for the preſent 
Purpoſe, the whole is too long to be tranſcribed 
here. (5) What have they to ſay againſt An- 
F 2 
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(2) Hiſtor. 3. part. ad an 1308. | et 
) According to this Ciacconius, Anno 1307. Philippus 
Francarum Rex, magno comitatu Piavios, quo Pontifex 
ejus 
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toninus's Teſtimony ? That he took this Account 


from J. Villani. (i) But let, if they will too, An- 
toninus's Words be the ſame with Villani's, what 
then? He could not have ſaid any Thing of 
this Tranſaction, but what he had from other 
Writers before him, or by Tradition. It was 
impoſſible for him to know, of his own Know- 
ledge, what had been paſſed above 100 Years 
before, unleſs they'll ſay, that he had it from 
Revelation; but how they can reject then his Au- 
thority, let themſelves anſwer to that. And could 
Antoninus have followed a better Author than 
Villani ? He had lived in the Time when the 
Fact happened, and his Hiſtory has in every 
Age been eſteem'd, and credited for its Since- 
rity. Does not he, without paying any Regard 
to his Countrymen, tell us, that one of thoſe 
wicked Wretches, that accuſed the Templars, 
was a Florentine? () Let them, if they can, 
name any other Hiſtorian, that Antoninus coull 


— 


— 


— — 


ejus rogatu, cum curia acceſſerat, adiit, Papamque roga- 
vit, ut quintum è poſtulatis præſtaret, Bonifaciique memo- 
riam execraretur, corpus comburi mandaret, & omnia acta 
reſcinderet, affirmans, ſe 43. capita hæreſeos contra ipſum 
probare poſſe Pontifex iniquis Regis poſtulatis refragari 
non audens, neque Bonifacii Catholic: Pontificis memoriam 
abolere volens, conſilio uſus Cardinalis Pratenſis, Regem ita 
eluſit, ut diceret eam rem Concilio generali opus habere, quod 
brevi ipſe Viennz indicere conſtituerat. Rex Pariſios redit, 
Pontifex ex ejus poteſtate exicns, Avenionem in Narbonenſi 
tum primum acceflit, quz in Regis Caroli ditione erat. Cz- 
terum antequam P ictaviis diſcederet Templariorum ordinem 
Regis Francorum inſtigatione abrogavit, & eorum immenſas 
opes partim Pontificio, Regioque fiſco addixit, partim fra 
tribus Hoſpitalariis, &c, 

(i) Vidtorel. Audit. ad Ciaccon. 

(+) Naffo Dei noſtro Fiorentino. 
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have preferr'd for Credit to Villani. But is it Au- 
toninus alone that has followed him in the Ac- 
count of this Fat? Have not the bet Hiſto- 
rians after that Time done the ſame ? Beſides 
that what Villani, and with him our Author 
ſays, of the Motives and Cauſe of the Templars 


Perſecution, and of their Innocence, is what was 


the common Report and Opinion in thoſeTimes, 


as we ſaid before. A French Author who lived 
then, and quoted by Maſſon, roundly and plainly 
ſays, that they were unjuſtly perſecuted. * Gal- 
* licus ſcriptor, ſays Maſſon, illius temporis 
5 Templanos injuria everſos, ordinemque illum 
ſanctiſſimum fuiſſe dicit. Tho? I would not 
anſwer for the Holineſs of that Order, yet the 
Injuſtice done to the Knights, is what I think 
to be very apparent from the following Conſide- 
rations on Particulars generally atteſted by the 
Hiſtorians. 

Firſt. Who were thoſe, who firſt accuſed 
them, but two, and they the moſt profligate 
Wretches ; one a very debauched Man, who, 
for his Vices and Hereſy, had been condemn'd 
to Priſon for Life by the Maſter of that Order. 
to whoſe Juriſdiction he was ſubject as a Mem- 
ber of it, and being Prior of Montfaucon. The 


other of the ſame Order too, but a Man aban- 


doned to all ſort of Wickedneſs, an Exile from 
his Country, and for his Crimes kept Priſoner. 
Both ſuch Villains, that dy'd of violent Deaths; 
the Prior killed, and the other hang'd. 

Secondly. The Manner how they were arreſted ; 
that is, by a ſecret Order of the King, which was 
to be executed tho? in very different Places, at 
the ſame Time. To this Purpoſe the Words 
of Bernard Guidonis, which he begins his Nar- 

rative 


[ 38 ] 
rative with, are too remarkable not to be tran- 
ſeribed here. (*k) © Anno (1307) res mira, res 
magna noſtris accidit temporibus, quæ futuris 
ſcribitur memoranda. In feſto ſiquidem Sancti 

* Edvardi Confeſſoris 3%. Idus Octobris feria 
* ſexta fuerunt capti primo Templarii ubique in 

* regno Franciæ ex ordinatione Regis & Conſilii, 
inopinate, ſane mirantibus cunctis, audientibus 
antiquam Templi militiam ab eccleſia Romana 
nimis privilegiatam una die ſubito capti- 
* vari, cauſamque ignorantibus captionis tam 
repentinæ, exceptis paucis ſecretariis & jura- 
tis. — The very ſame Words are to be 
read in Theodoricus de Niem. (!) 

Thirdly he Manner of proceeding againſt them, 
which was not by Way of Juſtice, obſerving the 
Forms of the Law as to paſs a definitive Sentence 
on the Cauſe ; but by a Proviſion or Order from 
a Fulneſs of Power. Thus the Pope himſelf 
fays, in his Bull for the Abolition of the Order. 
(n) Non per viam ſententiæ definitive, cum 
eam {ſuper hoc ſecundum inquiſitiones & pro- 
* ceſſus ſuper his habitos non poſſemus ferre de 

jure, ſed per viam proviſionis ſeu ordinationis 
* apoftolice, &c.“ And can we after this ſay 
with Baluzius, that no Credit ought to be given 
to Albericus de Roſate? (n) A very famous 
Lawyer of Bergamo, living in 1350 3 that is, not 
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* Apud Baluz. in Vit. Pap. Awenion. tom. 1. þ. 65. 

0 Fi 17 Ponti cum Romanor. publiſhed by Eccardus in his 
Collection, tom. p. pag. 1474. f 

(m) Apud Goth. . K. Tkis Bull was publiſhed in 
the ſecond Seſſion of the Synod of Vienne in France. 

) In Latin Roxiatus by Jacob Bergomenſ. which is 
tranſlated by Sanſewine, di Roſata, and Roſatus by Forfterus. 
H. Fur. civil. J. 2. 
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many Years after the Abolition of the Templars, 
and who declares of what he ſays, that he had 


it from the Mouth of one who had been an Ex- 


aminer of the Cauſe, and Teſtimonies. * Tem- 
« plarii, theſe are his Words, erant magnus ordo 
in eccleſia, & erant milites ſtrenui beatæ Ma- 
ri; & deſtructus fuit ille ordo tempore Cle- 
mentis Papæ V. ad provocationem Regis Fran- 
cCciæ. Et ficut audivi ab uno, qui fuit exami- 
< nator cauſæ & teſtium, deſtructus fuit contra 
juſtitiam, & mihi dixit quod ipſe Clemens pro- 
* tulit hoc : Et fi non per viam juſtitiæ poteſt 
« deſtrui, deſtruatur tamen per viam expedien- 
© tix, ne ſcandalizetur charus filius noſter Rex 
Franciæ. That the Pope condemned the 
Order of the Templars in Compliance with the 
Requeſt of the King, is a Fact too evident to 
be deny'd. In the Continuation of Martinus 
Polonus, publiſhed by Eccardus, it is ſaid. 
* Eodem anno (1311) Clemens Papa Quintus 
Viennæ celebravit generale concilium, in quo 
« multa conſtituit, Clementinas edidit, or dinem 
© Templariorum deſtruxit ad nutum Regis Fran- 
* ie, qui Ecclefiam tunc Bonifacii papæ VIII. 
tanquam heretici memoriam damnari petit, 
& oſſa ejus igne cremari. Sed cum totus 
eccleſiaſticus ordo ſibi refiſte ret, defiit ab in- 
* cepto tom. 1. p. 1438. 

Feurthly. The Enormity and Extravagance 
of the Crimes imputed to them is ſuch, that 
without very clear and convincing Proofs, no 
Man can give any Credit to, (o) at leaſt as to 


believe 


A— 


— 


— 


% Quid hic lector dicturus eft ? (ſays Mariana, after 
he iuad given a Catalogue of the Crimes they were charged 
with) 
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[ 40 ] 
believe, that all ſuch Abominations were com- 
monly practiſed, and as Laws eſtabliſhed among 
the whole Order. (p) And indeed we read, 
that in Spain they were declared innocent of the 
Crimes they were accuſed of ; and this by the 
common Voice of the Biſhops and Clergy af. 
ſembled in Council at Salamanca. But the laſt 
Determination of the whole Affair being left to 
the Pope, his Authority prevailed againſt the 
Council's Decree ; ſo that the Order of Templars 
was aboliſhed, and all their Eſtates and Towns 
were ſeized by the King. (q) After the ſame 

Manner 


— 


with) Facta hæc, ac non ficta potius, fimiliaque anicularum 
fabulis eſſe judicabit ? And a little after, he acknowledge; 
that nothing might be ſaid for the Credibility of the Fact, 
but that it 15 atteſted by the Pope. Tam cito in omne am- 
probitatis genus publice degeneraſſe vix eſſet credibile, nifi 
Clementis diplomata Unde hzc hauſimus, indicio eſſent 
famam haudquaquam vanam fuiſſe, &c. Hi. de Reb. 
Hiſp. ib. 15. c. 19. 

(þ) The Reader may find them related from Records by 
D upin and Bzovius, &c. I can't forbear to mention 
one of them, as ſo very remarkable for its Extravagancy, 
that no-body can believe it without expoſing himſelf to be 
ridiculed, or pity'd for his want of Senſe ; and yet this was 
one of the Articles, which the Pope gave to his Commiſſa. 
Ties to inquire into in examining the Witneſſes. Item, Quod 
in receptione Fratrum dicti ordinis, vel circa interdum rec!- 
piens, & receptus aliquando ſe deoſculabantur in ore, in um- 
bilico, ſeu in ventre nudo, & in ano ſeu ſpina dorſi Item 
aliquando in virga virili The like ridiculous Charge is in out 
Days laid on the Members of a Society, renowned for keep- 
ing the Secret among themſelves. | 

( Salamanticz in Vectonibus Patrum concilium habitum 
eſt ——de vinctis atque ſupplicibus q ezftione habita, caul- 
ſaque cognita, pro eorum innocentia pronunciatum communi 
Patrum ſuffragio: Ad Pontificem tamen Romanum rejecta 
totius rei ſumma deliberatio. Ea contra Patrum decretum 
valuit. Deletoque ordine, bona abs Rege occupata, atque 
oppida omnia ſunt. Marian. cit. loc. 


ii INS 
Manner in Hal they were acquitted in a Council 
held at Ravenna (anno 1311) by Raynaldus Conco- 
rea ins he rr os of that See, a Man renowned i 
Hiſtory for the ſtrict Diſcipline, and Reformation 
of Manners he introduced in his Dioceſe, and for 
the Holineſs of his Life very much eſteemed, and 
honoured as a Saint. (7) In that Council the Caufe 
of the Templars in particular was moſt carefully 
examined, the Knights were ſummoned to ap- 
pear, the Accuſations and Witneſſes againſt them 
produced, and they that appeared were heard and 
diſmiſſed; and othe.sof them according to the ſaid 
CounciPs Order, cleared themſelves of the Accu- 
ſations before the Biſhop of Bologna. A full Ac- 
count of what paſſed in that Council concerning 
the Templars, the Reader may find in the Hi 
ſtory of Ravenna written by Rubeus, one of 
the beſt Hiſtorians of 1/a/y. (s) It is worthy to be 
remarked, Firſt, that the Fathers aſſembled in that 
Council unanimouſly refuſed to refer the Judg- 
ment of this Affair to the Pope, becauſe, they 
faid, a General Council was ſhortly to be con- 
voked: Secondly, That the Templars ſhould 
not be put to the Queſtion, in which all agreed, 
except two Dominican Friers both Inquiſitors ; 
that is to ſay, cruel and ſanguinary Tormentors 
by Profeſſion. Thirdly; Tho? in the next fol- 
lowing Seſſion it was decreed, that the Innocents 
ſhould be abſolved, and the guilty puniſhed ac- 
cording to Law ; yet they explained themſelves, 
that by | Innocents ought to be underſtood 


A— I * 


ä * 


(. V. Rubeus, Hift. Raven. 1. 6. 5. 538. Ughel, Lal 
Sacra, tom. 2 


(s) have made Uſe of the Edition of Yente. 1 589, in 


Fol. 1. 6. p. 525. & fg. ; 
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thoſe, that had revoked their Confeſſion made for 
Fear of Torments ; or if it appeared, that they 
did not dare to revoke it for Fear of undergoing 
new ones. Fourthly, That the Order ſhould con- 
tinue in the Poſſeſſion of their Goods and Eſtate, 
if the major Part of them were innocent ; and 
the Guilty abjuring their Hereſy, had ſuffered 
Puniſhment according to the Rules of the Or— 
der. But for all this the Pope's Sentence for the 
Abolition of it prevailed. — Likewiſe in Ger- 
many, where the Templars, truſting to the Ju- 
ſtice of their Cauſe, with an undaunted Cou- 
rage oppoſed the Pope's Bull, which was to be 
put in Execution againſt them by Peter the 
Archbiſhop of Mayance, who had the Pope's Com- 
miſſion, and had for that Reaſon called a Synod 
there. They, foreſeeing the Deſign of it, boldly 
appeared in the Synod, proteſted the Innocence 
of their Brethren, who had ſuffered in France, 
and appealed for their Cauſe to the next Pope, 
who was to ſucceed Clement, with the Body of all 
the Clergy with him aſſembled. This Remon- 
trance had ſuch an Effect, that a new Commil- 
ſion was ſent from the Pope to the Archbiſhop, 
according to which the Templars Cauſe was 
heard and examined, and having by Proots 
cleared themſelves of the Charge laid to them, 
they were accordingly. by the Sentence abſolved 
as Innocent. Tho? to give Place to the Pope's 
Bull, the Name and Statutes of the Order were 
aboliſhed ; but They were admitted into other 
Military Orders, and their Eſtates divided and 
appropriated to the ſame. (7) Is not this a very 


— 


(.i) Serarms Migunt. Rer. I. 5. p. m. 850 —MNaucler 
Chronogr. vol. 2. PE 986. Mariana, A 
| ſtrong 


(a) 
Artie C 
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ſtrong Preſumption, not to ſay more, in Favour 
of the Templars? They are abſolved by Coun- 
cils in Spain, Italy, and Germany, and con- 
demned no where but in France. How came 
this to paſs ? If the French Templars were found 
Guilty, let them be puniſhed, but why ſhould 
the whole Order ſuffer for them? The Reaſon is 
plain, the two wicked Contrivers and Promoters 
of this unjuſt Perſecution, the Pope and the 
King, were both in France, and both reſolved to 
invade the Riches of that Order. | 
Fifthly. The Reſignation and Conſtancy, 
with which they bore the moſt exquiſite Tor- 
ments, and cruel Death, always proteſting and 
declaring their Innocency, no Promiſes nor Fear 
prevailing upon it: And even thoſe who had con- 
teſſed themſelves guilty before, ſaying all what 
the Judges would have them to ſay, yet when 
at the Place of Execution, they intirely retracted 
all what they had faid, atteſting it to be falſe, 
and extorted from them by Fear, and Violence of 
Torments, and ſeduced to it by the Pope and 
the King, as their Grand Maſter in particular 
moſt ſolemnly did. This is an unconteſted Fact, 
and it would be needleſs to bring Teſtimonies 
for it. Pll only impart to the Reader the 
Words of Bernardus Guidonis, (u) whom I 
have already quoted before, as one whoſe Au- 
thority alone would have been ſufficient, had all 
the Hiſtorians been filent on this Particular. 
He not only lived at that very fame Time, but 
was a Frenchman, and Frier of the Order of 
vt. Dominick, a Biſhop, and Inquiſitor againſt 
the Heretics in the Kingdom of France; not 


(z) Alias de la Guionie, or la Guionie. V. Moreri's Dict. 
Artie Guidonis | 
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55 mention that he dedicated his Book * to 
Pope Fohn the XXIſt or XXIId, according to 
others, Clement the Vth's Succèſſor. Guidonis, 
after having given an Account of ſome Execu- 
tions made of the Templars, concludes thus. 
* Unum autem mir andum fuit, quod omnes, & 
ſinguli figillatim confeffiones ſuas, quas prius 
 fecerant in judicio, & jurati confeſſi fuerant di- 
cere veritatem, penitus retractarunt; dicentes 
ſe falſa dixiſſe prius & ſe fuiſſe mentitos, nul- 
lam ſuper hoc reddentes cauſam aliam niſi vim 
vel metum tormentorum quod de ſe talia fate- 
rentur It was a very hard Fate for them, 
not only in that they extorted from them a Con- 
feſſion by Torments, but that what they ſaid 
afterwards availed them nothing, but they were 
accounted to have relapſed, and as ſuch were 
condemned ; and thoſe who did never confeſs 
were kept in Priſon. (w) Qui præfatos caſus 
enormes de fe & de aliis publice confeſſi ſunt 
© & poſtea negaverunt, velut prolapſi combuſt 
ſunt ; qui autem nunquam voluerunt fateri, in 
carceribus detinentur — And another Writer 
of this Pope's Life. Multi eorum reyocant qued 
© dixerant. Movetur queſtio contra eos utrum ta- 
lis revocatio poſſit dict r: lapſſo, & judicatur 
contra eos quod ſic. Unde 1 in Parifiis combu- 
runtur quinquaginta quatuor, ſtantibus eis in 
Propoſito quod veri Catholici eſſent. (x) 


Flores Chronicorum, ſeu Catalogus Pontifcum Roma- 
norum The whole Book was never printed by what 1 
know ; but I have feen a MS. of it. 

(a0 ) In the Life of Clement the Vth, writ by John, a 
Canon of St Victor of Paris, b . by Bale. in Vitis 
Papar. Awenionen/. tom. 1. 


(x) Ptolemzus lucenſis ordin. Prædicat. apud « eundem 
Baluzium. | m1 * 
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And Amalricus [oe de Biterris. Sed 
« poſtea illi quidenegabant, cum tormentis ipſam 
c (yeritatem de præ miſſis) tunc libenter confite- 
« bantur, & aliqui ipſorum in tormentis ſine 
* confeſſione moriebantur vel comburebantur. * 
The cruel and harbarous Manner they were 
were treated with, and their Conſtancy in ſuffer- 
ing violent Torments and Death, could not but 
confirm the People in the Notion they had of 
their being unjuſtly charged with thoſe Crimes J 


inſomuch that they Took*d upon them as Mar- 


tyrs, and as ſuch they were honoured by many 
Perſons of exemplary and holy Life ; and the 
Bones and Aſhes of ſome of them were ſecretly 
carry'd away and kept as Relic s. 


The Reaſons in Favour of the Templars = 


ſo ſtrong, that even ſome of the moſt parti: 

for the other Side dare not plainly to acknowledge 
them, but leave the Deciſion in Doubt. De- 
© letus eſt ordo jure an injuria dybium, eſt. (y) 
We may eaſily underſtand by this modeſt Way of 
Speaking, that it was not an eaſy Matter for them 
to juſtify the Tg 8 and Pope's Actions. 
After all theſe Conſiderations, I can't but 
conclude with Maſſon's Words. Quid hic lec- 
* tores dicturi ſunt ? Regem illum certe impium, 
Pontificem inclementem fateantur neceſſe eſt, 
mitiorem enim ſententiam dicere non poſ- 
REY OS gp tk Pn FS oe 
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* Apud eund. Baluz. /. c. 
% Joſeph. Geldolph. a Riſckel. in his Book Patriarchæ 


Familiarum religiolarum, & ſuppares eorum. Brux. 1641. 8 
Ad me quod attinet, fidem relinquo penes authores & Cle- 


mentis V. relationem. Bruodinus in Propugnac. Verit. I. 1. 
6. 17. . 2 


(x) Anal. Franc. J 3. in Vit, Philip. Pulchri. 
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T'Il add to this but one Reflection, which is, 
that Philip le Bell has not been the firſt Prince, 
neither Clement the Vth the firſt Pope, that have 
abuſed the Holineſs of Religion to cover their 
private Intereſt and wicked Actions; and to 
raiſe and promote Perſecutions under the Cloak 
of Piety to enrich themſelves, or for ſome other 
worldly End, at the Coſt of many and many 
innocent People's Lives. The Treatments the 
Jews have . met with from ſeveral Princes, 
the Holy Wars, and the Perſecutions againſt 
them, whom they call Heretics, are too well 
known to the World, as not to ſee the political 


End they propoſed to themſelves by promoting 


and carrying them on. 
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NUMBER X. 


In the like Manner alſo was Veſpaſian blamed, 
&c.] This is reported by Suetonius as a com- 
mon Belief of the People, not affirming, or deny- 
ing the Truth of it. Creditur etiam. ſays he, 
procuratorum rapaciflimum  quemgue ad am- 
* pliora officia ex induſtria ſolitus promovere, 
quo locupletiores mox condemnaret : quibus 
* quidem vulgo pro ſpongus dicebatur uti, quod 
« quaſi & ſiccos madefaceret, & exprimeret hu- 
© mentes. (a) I find no other Author mention- 


ing this Fact; which alone, if true, would 


deeply ſtain the Glory of his Name. A Prince, 
that makes Uſe of ſuch Means to get Money, 
deſerves no better Name than that of a Tyrant. 


— 


1 


(a) Veſpaſ. c. 6. 


How- 
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However this Imputation may be, the Hiſto- 
rians agree in blaming Veſpaſian for his Greedineſs 
of Money, to ſatisfy which, he would not be 
aſhamed of the moſt ſordid and unjuſt Ways to 
ſqueeze it out from the People. He not only 
renewed the Duties and Taxes, aboliſhed by 
Galla, but charged the Subjects with new and 
heavy ones. He increaſed the Tributes of the 
Provinces, of ſome even double. He made 
a public Traffick of what a private Man would 
have been aſhamed of, buying Things in order 
to ſell them at a better Rate; but what is worſt, 
he would ſell Offices and Places, and take Mo- 
ney to diſcharge accuſed Perſons, without any 
Regard whether they were innocent or guilty. 
() Indeed he never went ſo far as to put to 
Death an Innocent Man on Account of enriching 
himſelf. (c) Yet to ſave Criminals for Money's 
Sake, is what he can't be too much condemn'd 
for; as acting againſt the principal Duty of a 
Prince, which is to be the Guardian and Executor 
of the Laws for the Maintenance of Juſtice, in 
bringing Criminals to Puniſhment. What will 
become of the particular as well as the public 
Good, whenever the Execution of the Law is 
ſet to Sale, and Crimes find an Aſyle in Mo- 
ney ? Neither deſerves he to be leſs blamed for 
his ſordid Way of getting Money by Trafhck 
in buying and ſelling Goods, debaſing in ſo 
ſhameful a Manner the Grandeur and Dignity of 
the Princely Character; from whence the Reſpect 
and Veneration, that is due to it, will be leſſened. 


— 


— * 


(6) Sueton. in Ve ſpaſ. c. 16. 
e Dien Caf. l. 66. 
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Avatice and ſordid Gain will make any Man to 
be deſpiſed and hated, but ho much more the 
Prince! Traffick is within the Province of the 
Subjects and not of Princes; (d) and the Sub- 
jects cannot but ſuffer whenever Princes turn 
Merchants. It is Traffick that the greateſt Part 
of the Subjects get their Livelihood and fup- 
port their Families by. The_Emperors Hos. 
ritis and Theodofius forbid Trafick to the No- 
bles, (6) wiſely conſidering how prejudicial it 
would be to the common People and Merchants, 
ſhould Traffick be permitted to Men of Rank 
and Power. 5 7 | 

Some perhaps would rather lay the Blame of 
this upon Mucianus, the Emperor's chief Mini. 
ſter and Favourite. It was he that adviſed V%, 
pafian to raiſe and gather up Money by any 
Means whatſoever; Money, as he was wont 
to fay on all Occafions, being the Sinews cf 
bf War, Under this ſpecious Pretext of carry- 
ing on the. War, and to ſupply the Treaſury for 
the neceflary Expences of the State, he uſed 
all the moſt unreaſonable and unjuſt Ways to 
ſqueeze Money from the People; having no 
Regard to the Manner; provided he could pet 
a great deal. Informations againſt the rich Sub- 
jets, and Confiſtations of their Eftates being 
every-where encouraged, _ the wealthier any 
Man was, the nearer and ſurer he was to be op- 
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(4) Princes ſhould always remember that truly royal 
Say ing of Alexander the Great. Me non mercatorem me- 
* mini efſe ſeq Regem. Curt. I. 4: c. It. I. | 
ſe) L. 3. Cod. de commerciis & mercatoribus. 12 
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preſſed and ruined. (f) But, I think, Ye/pa- 
fan ought to be more blamed for following and 
giving himſelf over to his chief Miniſter's Ad- 
vice and Conduct, ſo contrary to Juſtice and 
Reaſon, and ſo prejudicial to his Honour and 
the People's Good. This he knew too well, 
and himſelf at firſt appeared to have ſome Re- 
morſe in doing it; but afterwards, by the 
Proſperity of his Fortune, and the Inſtructions 
of ill Maſters, that is his Miniſters, he got over 
all Remorſe, and boldly- went on in this wicked 
Way of oppreſſing the People. (g) Befides, he 
could not but khowand ſee, that Muctanus, at the 
ſame time he was filling the public Coffers, gathered 
immenſe Riches to himſelf, living in ſuch a mag- 
nificent and profuſe Manner, that expoſed his 
Pride and Vanity to the Eyes of the World, 
and caſt at once a- tacit Reproach upon his 
Maſter's frugal Way of Living. The Advo- 
cates for Mucianus will ſay, that he had ſuch 4 
Regard for his Maſter's Honour, that he in this, 
contrary to the uſual Method of chief Mini- 
ſters, took upon himſelf the Odium of the 
People. And that he acted as a public-ſpirited 

Man, in that he contributed out of his own 
Purſe to the Expences of the War. But let 
a prime Miniſter do what he can' to take upon 
himſelf the Odium of the People, yet he can't 
hinder it from reflecting upon his Maſter, by 
whoſe Order ot Approbation he is ſuppoſed to 
act. Beſides, who is that prime Minder, who 
would not gladly bear the People's Odium, 
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was he ſo well aſſured of his Maſter's Love and 
Protection, as Mucianus was of Veſpaſi an's? 
Rara avis in terris ? It was this Aſſurance, that 
made Mucianus ſo bold and impudent as not 
to mind, and deſpiſe the People's Clamour 
and Hatred. Had Veſpaſian once withdrawn 
from him the Influence of his Favour and Pro- 
tection, Mucianus then would have immediately 
felt the Effects of the public Odium, and fallen 
a Victim to the N s Rage, as Sejanus did 
under Tiberius. As for Mucianus's ſupplying 
with his own Money the Expences of the War, 
it is indeed a plain Inſtance of a prime Miniſter's 
public Spirit. "He advanced Money out of his 
own Purſe, in order to take a ter Sum out 
of the public Stock, (+) to reimburſe himſelf. 
And this was but a true miniſterial Trick, forby 
hisExample many were induced to dothe ſame (7) 
no doubt with the Hope of being reimburſed, 
with the like Advantage, but they found them- 
ſelves miſtaken at laſt. There were but few to 
whom that Liberty was allow'd 3 and thoſe, 
I do not queſtion, were his chief Creatures. But 
now can this ſhameful Way of raiſing Money 
by the Oppreſſion of the Subjects be excuſed 
either in the Maſter, or the prime Miniſter ? 1 
will not ſay, that it was exif all Juſtice and 
Reaſon, — therefore unlawful on any Account 
date, If it was a for the __— 
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(>) Propeii quoque 3 Mucianus | bellum juvit, lar- 
gus privatim, quo avidius de Republica ſumeret. So I 
read this Paſlage, in Tacit. loc. eit. —— 

(i) Cæteri conferendarum pecuniarum exemplum FIRES , 
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of a War, why was it continued after the War 
was ended, and Peace ſettled at home? Why 
were not thoſe heavy Taxes, Duties, Tolls, and 
Tributes aboliſhed, or at leaſt diminiſhed ? Why 
did not thoſe inſufferable Extortions ceaſe ? ( 
The Reaſon, I think, is very plain. The In- 
tereſt of the Maſter, and his prime Miniſter 
went Hand in Hand; Mucianus's Zeal in pro- 
moting Veſpaſian's Cauſe againſt Vitellius, and 
ſeeing him ſettled on the Roman Throne, had 
no other Motive but his Ambition. He knew 
too well, as to doubt of his 
having all the Power of the public Adminiſtra- 
tion under him; and to be in fact the Emperor, 
while Veſpaſian had the Name of it. And in- 
deed his Power and Way of living and acting 
were ſuch. (1) Veſpaſian, on his Side, could not 
but favour and protect a Man, who had been ſo 
active in his Intereſt, and who had found Means 
howto indulge his violent Paſſion for Money, with 
a continual Supply of vaſt Sums, which he 
ſqueezed out of the Subjects by any unjuſt and 
ſcandalous Way; ſo that the Maſter found his 
Account in having ſuch a prime Miniſter, as 
well as the Miniſter in having fuch a Mafter. 

This, rather than good Nature, was the 
Reaſon why Veſpaſian was ſo kind and indulgent 
to him, gave him ſuch an abſolute Power, and 
fo patiently bore his outrageous Manners, and 


infamous Life. He was (in) haughty and 
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U) Quæ gravia, & intoleranda, ſed neceſſitate armorum 
excuſata, etiam in pace manſere, Id. 
(7) Y. Dio. 1. 66. 
n Dio. Tacit, Sutton. 
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proud, expecting from every one to be reſpected 
and honoured above all; inſolent to the higheſt 
Degree, in particular to Veſpaſian, whom he 
look'd upon as a Companion in the Empire, 
boaſting of his own Merit, and carry*d this Im- 
pudence ſo far as to write to the Senate, that he 
had the Empire in his Hand, but made a Preſent 
of it to Veſpaſian. He was of ſo revengeful 
a Temper, that People were more afraid of of- 
fending him than his Maſter ; a rapacious and 
tyrannical Minifter, and a Man moſt infamous 
for a lewd and debauched Life. Veſpaſian in Truth 
had great Obligation to Mucianus for promoting 
and ſupporting his Election to the Empire, but 
yet Mucianus's Behaviour and Conduct towards 
-him was ſuch, that he ſhould haye loſt all the 
Merit of what he had done for him. | 
But what can be ſaid in Ye/pafian's Excuſe for 
the immenſe Riches he got. by the wicked and 
moſt ſcandalous Management of his favourite (u) 
Concubine Cænis, whom he had taken to Court, 
and lived with her as if ſhe had been a lawful 
Wife. It was this cunning Woman that kept 
a public Sale of civil and mil: Places, of 
religious Preferments, of Pardons to Criminals, 
and even of the Emperor's Anſwers and Deter- 
minations z diſpoſing of them at an high Rate. 
Veſpaſian indeed did not appear to be concerned 
in this Traffick, but the Money going thro' her 
Hand, and his dirty Way of getting it being 
well known from other Inſtances, the People could 
not but think that what was done by ſo dear and inti- 
mate a Perſon to him as Cænis was by his Direction 
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and Approbation. He could not at leaſt have 
been ignorant of it, and ſhe would not have 
done it, had ſhe not been aſſured of her Power 
over him. And what Good can a People ex- 

from a Court ſo corrupted ? Or what can 
debaſe more a Prince, and make him deſpi- 
cable, than to be ſuch a Slave to his Paſſion, as 
to let his Miftreſs have an Influence in what con- 
cerns the Diſpoſal of Places? After all this, it will 
be aſked, how it eame to paſs, that Veſpaſtan 
was beloved both by the Senate and the People, 
and that he is commonly reckoned one of the 
beſt Emperors. The Queſtion is eaſily anſwer- 
ed, by conſidering, Firſt, That he came to the 
Empire after it had been for the Space of many 
and many Years under the heavy Scourge of the 
moſt cruel and infamous Tyrants ; to theſe if 
Veſpaſtan be compared, what Praiſe, what Ad- 
miration does he not deſerve ! 

Secondly. His many good Qualities, Quali- 
ties as moſt neceſſary 0. ſo dem to de Band 
in Princes; and therefore by the People more 
valued and admired in them, than commonly 
m others. It was this Love and Admiration 
of his good Qualities that prevailed with the Ro- 
mans againſt the Odium of his Vices. Veſpaſian, 
(o) far from being haughty and proud, was a 
Prince humble, affable, and familiar, of a free 
Acceſs to all, at any Time, and received all in a 
Manner as if he had not been Emperor, but a 
private Man. In Conveſation pleaſant bearing 
to be rally'd, and anfwering with Reparties. 
He bore with the greateſt Calmneſs the Liberty 
tis Friends took with him in ſpeaking their 
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Minds. In the like Manner he heard the 
Taunts and fly Reflections caſt on him by the 
Advocates in their Pleadings, and deſpiſed the 
Inſolence and the virulent Tongues of the 
Philoſophers. He never ſhewed himſelf to be 
angry, or offended at anonymous Libels or Sa- 
tires (then very much in Faſhion againſt the Em. 
perors) reflecting upon him; and far from inquiring 
after the Authors to puniſh them, he would an- 
ſwer with others in Defence of the contrary, 
and trouble himſelf no further with them. He 
was remarkable for Humanity and Greatnefs of 
Soul ; forgetting Injuries, and never ſeeking to 
be revenged of his Enemies. No Man was put 
to Neath by him unjuſtly, or on Suſpicion and 
Fear he had of him ; and even they that con- 
fpired againſt him ſuffered no other Puniſhment 
but to be baniſhed. The public Affairs were 
not managed in a ſecret and myſterious Way, 
or by his abfolyte Power, but he always com- 
municated them to the Senate, where he never 
failed to be preſent, when not hindered by ſome 
lawful Cauſe, and then he would communicate 
them in Writing, and make often his Sons read 
them to the Aſſembly ; he ſhewed all the Marks 
of Honour and Reſpect to the Senators, and con- 
verſed with them very familiarly, inviting every 
Day many of them to his Table, He purged the 
Senate and the Equeſtrian Order of Perſons un wol. 
thy of that Dignity, and he choſe out of Nalh and 
the Provinces Men of the greateſt Merit to fill the 
vacant Places. He made excellent Laws for the 
Reformation of Manners ;. and his private Life 
was an Example of Frugality, which did mom 
contribute to correct the Roman Luxury of 1 
long Standing, than all the Laws made again 
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Not to mention the military Diſcipline, the 
Cub of ſettling the State, that was in a deplo- 
rable Condition by what had been ſuffered under 
the former Emperors, with many other Parti- 
culars, I will come laſtly to what concerns more 
the Point in Queſtion. I mean his Liberality 
and Generofity worthy of a Prince. Tho? he 
was too y of Money, and gathered it in 
that moſt infamous and ſordid Way we have 
mentioned before; yet it cannot be ſaid, that he 
was covetous, heaping up Riches for the only 
Sake 'of Money, or to enrich his Family ; net- 
ther that he did laviſh them in his private Plea- 
fures. No, he employ'd his Riches in the 
moſt prudent, generous, and princely Manner 
for the Benefit of the Public and the People. 
Theſe Expences were very great and magnifi- 
cent, his own but neceſſary and moderate. He 
adorned Rome with noble Edifices, he made 
Highways, and Aqueducts, and open'd Paſſages 
thro*' Mountains and Rocks; he repaired and 
beautify*'d many Towns in all the Parts of the 
Empire, that had been almoſt ruined either by 
Farthquakes or Fire; and all theſe Works at 
his own Coſt, and without any Prejudice of the 
Inhabitants: And what I chink he — moſt 
to be commended for, that in the Execution 
of the Works, he preferred the Advantage of 
the common People, to any Projects offered to 
him to ſave Expences, that more Workmen 
might get their Livelihood, by their being em- 
ploy'd in them. He was very liberal towards 
al Sorts of People. He generouſly ſupply'd 
Men of Quality in Want to ſupport the Dignity 
of their Rank; and handſomely rewarded the 
good Poets, and Artificers excelling * 5 1 
andi- 
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Handicraft. In ſhort, he was a mighty En. 
courager of Arts and Learning, and the firſt 
of the Emperors that appointed a Salary to the 
Rhetoric Maſters either of Greet or Latin at 
Rome. Are we after all this to wonder, that 
Veſpaſian was ſo generally beloved ? It is not a 
ſmall Comfort to the Subjects when ſqueezed 
and oppreſſed with Duties, Taxes, Sc. to 
ſee, that their Money is laid out for public 
Uſes, and to their own, and not a foreign Na- 
tion's Profit, and that they are made Partakres 
of it by being employ'd in ſome Way or other, 
ſo that they might live well and ſupport. their 
Families. If Princes would follow Veſpaſians 
Example in this, they would not hear ſo fre- 
quent Complaints of their Subjects for being too 
much charged with Taxes and Duties, c. If 
no Reaſon and Juſtice, Policy at leaſt ſhould 
move them to act as Veſpaſian did. But I fear 
this Example is too old to be imitated in our 
Days. The common People, like Horſes and 
other Animals for human Uſes, will go thro' 
hard Works when their Maſters do not ſtarve 
and hardly treat them. I remember to have 
heard a Story of an ingenious Painter, who, to 
expreſs the Difference of the Subjects Condition 
under a good and 2 Prinee, 3 a 2 
repreſenting two Aſſes both charged with heavy 
Loads . ſeemed to be in good Caſe, and 
the other very poor and weak, both in the 
Act of falling back ward on their Legs by the 
Weight of the Charge. The Maſter of the firſt 
had taken Hold of his Aſs's Tale, as helping 
him from not falling, and giving him Time to 
raiſe up himſelf ; byt the Maſter of the weak 
Aſs looked 'to. be angry, and W N 
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Stick in his Hatid, as if he wasbeating the unfortu- 
nate Animal. The Painter, being aſked the Mean- 
ing of the Picture, anſwered in a jocoſe Way, 
Pray, Sir, (to his Friend; who had been aſking 
him) ſuppoſing you were an Aſs, whom of the 
two Maſters here repreſented would you chuſe 
to have? That to be ſure; ſaid he without Heſi- 
tation, pointing at the Maſter, that was helping 
his Aſs to riſe 3 tho he has heavily charged his 
Aſs, yet he takes ſome Care of him, and does 
not abuſe and beat the poor Beaſt. Now, good 
Sir, reply'd the Painter, if you will be pleaſed 
to apply the Repreſentation of the Picture to 
Subjects and Princes, you will ſoon underſtand 
the Meaning of it. This I have found to be 
true in fact. Some Years ago when I was in 
Handers, I obſerved thoſe Towns that were un- 
der the French, to be populous, and the Inhabi- 
tants by the Countenance appear'd to be eaſy 
and chearful; whereas the Towns under the 
Germans and the Dutch ſeemed to be leſs peo- 
pled, and the Inhabitants poor and dejected. I 
could not but wonder at this; and the more 
when I heard the People of thoſe Towns that 
had been formerly under the French, to wiſh for 
them again; remembting how happier they 


were in thoſe Times; and the Towns more 


peopled and rich; Talking with ſome of them 
upon the Subject; and inquiring into the Reaſon 
they had for. referring the French to the others, 
the "Maſter 1 the Houſe; where I lodged, very 
freely ſaid to me; Sir, tho* the French are no 
better than the Germans and the Dutch, and 
perhaps worſe, if you will, in that they are con- 


tinually Kr ale and ſqueezing out Money from 
0 


us 3 yet for all this you know well the Genius of 
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that Nation: They love good Cheer, fine Dreſ- 
ſing, Gaming, Aſſemblies, Comedies and O- 
peras, in ſhort, all Sorts of Diverſions, which 
they cannot have without ſpending Money a- 
mong us, and employing many Tradeſmen and 
other People; ſo that the Money they have 
taken from us, comes to us agam, and by that 
Way we live, and by the continual Circulation of 
Money, we never want it; whereas the Ger- 
mans and the Dutch grow rich by us, and we 
get nothing, or little from them; living 
very frugally, and faving as much as they can, 
which is carried away out of ours into their own 
Country. In Concluſion, Sir, we chuſe to be 
under the French, becauſe if they live upon us 
we live upon them, and the' we fill their Purſe 
with our Money, yet we may ſay, we have at 
leaſt a Finger in it. 

Thus much can be ſaid in Praiſe of Veſpaſian, 
which plainly ſhews he was not by Nature a co- 
vetous Man, As for the reſt, let the Indigency 
of the public Treaſury, and the Expences for 
the Support of the War and the State be as 
great as they will, no Prince can be juſtified or 
excuſed for raiſing Money from his Subjects 
by ſo. unjuſt, ſordid, . and ſcandalous Means as 
Veſpafian did. To adminiſter Juſtice, to let the 
Law of the Country have its Courſe, to let the 
Subjects enjoy: their Liberties, and hve eaſy 
under the Government, is the indiſpenſable Du- 
ty of a Prince, and the ultimate End of com- 
mon Society. This is what makes the People 
truly happy, and the Prince beloved ; not the 
Greatneſs and Magnificence of public Buildings, 
Ornaments, and other Expences, whenever 


they cannot be ſupparted without oppreſſing the 
Subjects, — Nom 
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NUMBER XI. 


The old Romans, Sc.] Liuy (a) has left us 
an Account of what paſſed in the Senate upon 
this A Fair ; but I do not find he mentions the 
Reaſon, why the Senate came to that Reſolution 
of not making War againſt the Rhodians, which, 
I think, he ſhould have done. The Motives 
and Reaſons of human Actions, but more par- 
ticularly of public ones, as the Decrees of a 
Senate, are the Soul of Hiſtory, and without 
the Knowledge of them, Hiſtory is but of lit- 
tle Uſe. Livy at leaft ſhould have preſerved us 
the famous Speech, that M. Porcius Cato made 
on this Occaſion, perhaps by it we might have 
gueſſed at the Reaſon of the Senate's Reſolution; 
ſince it was that 8 that the Cauſe of the 
Rhodians was moſt ſupported by. But to our 
Misfortune that Speech of Cato was ſo common 
in Tivys Time, that he thought himſelf dif- 
penſed with from the Labour of tranſcribing it 
in his Hiſtory, referring the Reader to Cato's 
Book, intitled, Originum, wherein it was to be 
found. It ſeems very ſtrange to me, that the 


_ Hiſtorians, whoſe chief End is to inform and in- 


ftra& Poſterity, and who above all ſhould 
know how Things of this Nature, as well as 
others, are ſubject and expoſed to the In- 
juries of Time, and Men's Neglect; yet they, 
I fay, are very oft fo careleſs, as to neg- 
lect to tranſmit to Poſterity thoſe remarkable 
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(a) Lib. 4s. c. 20. & ſeq. | 
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Monuments of great Men's Genius's, which would 
be not only curious but uſeful. And this they 
do upon no- other Conſideration, but becauſe ſuch 
Pieces were known and current at the Time 
when they writ; as if they were from it aſſured, 
that Poſterity would have the ſame Advantage 
too. But to return to Cate's Speech, The few 
| Fragments of it ſtill . remaining we owe to A. 
Gellius's Induſtry, who lays them down to vin- 
dicate Cato from Tullius Tires Objections 
againſt it. (5) In thoſe Fragments we do not 
find any Trace, that could lead us to the gueſſing 
of the Senate's Reaſon for taking that Reſolu- 
tion; but only by what A. Gellius ſays in the 
Narrative of what gave Occaſion to the Speech, 
we may fairly take a Hint of what Cato would 
have more inſiſted upon, to prevail upon the Se- 
nate for not declaring War; that is, the De- 
ſign of many t Men to enrich themſelves 
by the Spoils of the Rhodtans.. Sententiæ, 
are Gellius's Words, rogari ceptæ, cumque 
partim Senatorum de Rhodienſibus quererentur, 
* maleque eos animatos fuiſſe dicerent, bellum- 
que eo illis faciendum cenſerent; tum M. Cato 
exſurgit, & optimos fidiſſimoſque ſocios, quo- 
rum opibus diripendis paſſidendiſque non pauci 
ex ſummatibus viris intenti infeſtique erant, de- 
fenſum conſervatumque pergit. We can hardly 
think fuch a Man as Cato, renowned not only 
for his Eloquence, but remarkable above all 
of his Time for Gravity, and the Strictneſs he 
exerciſed in the Cenſorſhip ; ſuch a Man, I ſay, 
we can hardly think, would have paſſed over a 


1 


(<) Lib. 7. 0. 3» * 
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Point ſo becoming to his Character to take No- 
tice of, and that in all Probability would have 
much prevailed on the Mind of the ſound Part 
of the Senators; and what is more, it would 
have expoſed, and put to the Bluſh and Confu- 
fion thoſe covetous and ambitious Men, by lay- 
ing open the ſecret View they had in this Affair. 
Such a Reproach, from the Mouth of a Man of 
ſo great Authority as Cato was, could not but 


make a deep Impreſſion upon them, and their 


Conſciouſneſs would have abated not a little of 
that pretended Animoſity againſt the Rhodians; 
particularly if we conſider, that the Romans at 
that Time were not ſo corrupted as they were 
afterwards, when all Senſe of Virtug and Shame 
was intirely loſt. A true Mark of a near ap- 
proaching Ruin of a free State. 

But notwithſtanding the Silence of Livy, what 
our Author advances of the Reaſon, that mov'd 
the Senate not to declare War againſt the Rho- 
dians, is not of his own Imagination, but he 
had it from Sallyſtius in the Hiſtory of the Ca- 
talinarian War. There Cæſar, in the Begin- 
ning of his Speech to the Senate, ſays. * Mag- 
na mihi copia eſt memorandi, P. C. qui Reges 
aut qui Populi ira aut miſericordia impulſi male 


conſuluerint: Sed ea malo dicere, quæ Majo- 


* res noſtri contra lubidinem animi ſui recte atque 
* ordine fecere. Bello Macedonico, quod cum 
Rege Perſe geſſimus, Rhodiorum Civitas mag- 
na, atque maghifica, que Populi Romani opi- 
* bus creverat, infida atque advorſa nobis fuit : 
* Sed poſtquam bello confecto de Rhodiis conſul- 
tum eft, Majores noſtri ne quis divitiarum ma- 
* gis, quam injuriæ bellum inceptum diceret, 
* 1mpunitos eos dimiſere. | | 

; Such 
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Such a Conduct of the Roman Senate can't be 
too much praifed, or admired, and it ought to 
ſerve for an Example to others; but this can't 
be expected wherein Corruption prevails. A ſtrict 
and true Notion of the Honour of their Coun- 
try 1s what guided and determined the Roman 
Senators to this Reſolution. They were ſo jea- 
lous of it, that they would not ſuffer it to be 
expoſed even to the leaſt Shadow of Suſpicion ; 
neither permit it to be abuſed by ſelf-intercſted 
Men, who attempted under it to ſcreen their 
covetous and ambitious Deſigns. What Excuſe 
then can be made for Livy in paſſing over in 
Silence fo noble and truly glorious a Motive, 
on which the Roman Senate would not declare 
War againſt the Rhodians ? Surely he is not ſo 
_ careleſs or envious an Hiſtorian as to omit what 
might add a Luſtre to the Honour of his Coun- 
try, or to depnve her of a due Glory. Shall we 
then ſay, that he thought by not mentioning it, 
the Roman Generoſity in forgiving Injuries, and 
the Mildneſs, which the Rhodians were treated 
with by the Senate,was more glorious than the Mo- 
tive of it? Or rather that he would not let Po- 
ſterity think, that in thoſe happy Days of the 
Republic, ſo renowned for. Virtue amd Valour, 
the great Men, who were at the Helm of it, 
were corrupted with Self- intereſt and Ambition ? 

Certain it is, that in mentioning thofe, who were 
moſt againſt the Rhodians, he has not a Word 
of their Deſign and View. (c) Infeſtiſſimi 
© Rhodiis erant, qui Conſules, Preætoreſye, aut 
* Legati gefferant in Macedonia bellum. In- 
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deed he is not fo reſerved when he mentions the 
) Prætor, of whom he ſays, that what he did 
t was in View to have been choſen the Comman- 
t der of that Expedition. (dg) M. Juvencius 
. « Thalna Praetor-— Populum adverſus Rho- 
1 dios incitabat, rogationemque promulgaverat, 
+ ut Rhodis bellum mdiceretur : Et ex magi- 
e ſtratibus ejus anni deligerent qui ad id bellum 
; cum claſſe mitteretur ; fe eum ſperans futurum 
d « efle., But in Regard to the Rhodians, Livy 
t not only mentions their unfair Conduct, not 
ſe acting as it became Friends and Confederates of 
n the Romans, but exaggerates the Pride and Haugh- 
by tinefs of their Proceeding. The Rhodianc, in 
re a former Embaſly to Rome, in Order to perſuade 
ſo them to make Peace with Perſeus, among other 
at Things, they ſaid, they had done the fame Office 
1- WW with Perſeus, concluding, (e) © Per quos ſtetiſſet 
ve quo minus belli finis fieret, adverſus eos quid 
it, ſibi faciendum eſſet, Rhodios confideraturos 
1d © efſe. Upon this Livy breaks out with the fol- 
ed lowing Remark, a ſhort but very expreflive one. 
o- Ne nunc quidem hæc ſine indignatione legi 
o- * audirive poſſe certum habeo. Inde exiſtimari 
he poteſt, qui habitus animorum audientibus ea 
ar, © Patribus fuerit. The Rhedians Manner of 
it, Talking thus to the Romans at that Time is not 
'Y; be excuſed. z yet 1 cannot but think, that Livy 
ere by this Remark intended to make the Modera- 
rd tion and Mildneſs of the Senate in general to- 
mi wards the Rhadiaus to appear greater; but more 
aut ſpecially that of Cate, who afterwards, when a 


dt. add. 


(4) C. 22. 
( Lib. 44. c. 14. 
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War againſt them was propoſed in the Senate; 
declared himſelf againſt it, by defending the Rho. 
dian Cauſe in a moſt eloquent and ſtrong Manner, 
which contributed not a little to prevent the 
War. Plurimum, ( f) ſays Livy on this Oc- 
© cafion, cauſam eorum adjuvit M. Porcius Ca- 
to; qui aſper ingenio, tum lenem mitemque 
* Senatoreri egit. But what could have been 
Cato's Reaſon for acting at this Conjuncture ſo 
contrary to his natural Severity ? Cettainly he 
was not a Man leſs ſenſible of the Injuties and 
Affronts put upon his Country, than the reſt of 
the Senators. From whence now this Indul- 
gence and Mildneſs of Temper in him? Either 
he really thought the Rhodians did not deſerve 
to be ſo much blamed and condemned, as was 
cry'd up by thoſe defigning Men : Or he took 
upon him the Defence of the Rhodians to oppoſe, 
and diſappoint the ſordid and ſelf-intereſted 
Views of thoſe chief Promoters of the War. 
Views that would have then expoſed the Romas 
Greatneſs to the Cenſure of other Nations; and 
encouraged Corruption and Vice for the future; 
and brought on at laſt the Ruin of the Republic: 
to covet after Power and Riches being the great- 
eſt Evil in a free Government. But let the 
Reaſon be what it will, we can't but think, that 
Cato ated in this Affair as it became a true 
Patriot, and uncorrupted Senator; oppoſing 
Vice, and protecting Virtue. 

This Example of the Romans ought to open 
the Eyes of every Nation, .not to engage them- 
ſelves in a War without conſidering and ſearch- 
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ing before-hand into the trueMotives of thoſe, who 


are moſt zealous and violent for it; whether 
their Motives are really, as they pretend, the 
Safety, Honour, and Intereſt of the Public, or 
not rather their own particular Views of inrich- 


ing themſelves, ard keeping the Power in 
their Hands. Many Wars have been promo- 
ted, and Treaties of Peace rejected on that Ac- 
count by the Intrigues and Cabals of a Party, 

inſt the real Intereſt of the Nation, which at 
laſt, but too late, by feeling the dire Effects of 
a long and expenſive War, was convinced it 
had been deluded into it. 

Pl only remark one Thing more, which is, 
that by the bad Advice, and the Indifcretion in 
ſpeaking of ſome of the Rhodians, 'hot-headed 
and ſtirring Men among the common People, 


the whole Nation became expoſed to the Re- 


proaches of not keeping Faith, of double Deal- 
ing, and the like; (Y) and what was the worſt 
to the Reſentment of the Romans, which 
would have fallen very heavy upon them, had 
not the Wiſdom, Eloquence, and Authority of 
Cato prevented the War. Quid igitur? ſaid 
Aſtymedes, the Rhodian Legate, in his Speech to 
the Senate, for the Excuſe of their Conduct, 
Nihil ne factum neque dictum eſt in civitate 
* veſtra, Rhodij, quod nolletis, quo merito of- 
* fenderetur Populus Romanus? Hinc jam non 
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1 ( 2 \Rhodiorum Civitas infda, atque adverſa nobis fuit. 
nt e guated Paſſage of Salluſtius. —— Rhodiy quoq; 
fideliſſimi antea Romans, 1 dubia fide ſpeculati fortu · 
nam, proniores Regis partibus fuiſſe viſi ſunt Vell. Pater- 
culus, l 1. e. 9. And what is ſaid of them in Livy. 


166 

quod factum eſt, defenſurus ſum, non adeo j in- 
6 no : Sed publicam cauſam a privatorum 
culpa ſegregaturus. Nulla enim eſt Civitas, 
* que non 85 improbos cives aliquando, & impe- 
ritam multitudinem ſemper habeat. (A Sen- 
tence wor thy to be writ in golden Letters) Etiam 
apud vos fuiſſe audivi, qui aſſentando multitu- 
dini graſſarentur: Et ſeceſſiſſe aliquando a vo- 
bis plebem, nec in poteſtate veſtra Rempubli- 
cam fuiſſe. Si hoc in tam bene morata Ciyi- 
tate accidere potuit, mirari quiſquam poteſt 
: T aliquos fuiſſe apud nos, qui Regis amicitiam 

petentes plebem noſtram conſiliis depravarent ? 
Qui tamen nihil ultra valuerunt, quam ut in 
« officio ceſſaremus. From this Caſe of the 
Rhodians, we may learn how miſchievous and 
dangerous are to the true Intereſt, Honour, and 
Safety of a Country the Advices of ſuch Poli- 


ticians; eſpecially when oaks are at the Head of 
2 . 
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The moſt * Laws 105 3 a by the 
Ancients, &c.] By the Law of the A 
Tables, a Judge, convicted of having taken Mo- 
ney for his Sentence, was puniſhed with Death. 
(a) Did the Romans model this Law after the 
Example of Cambyſes King of Perſia, in putting 
to Death Siſamnes one of his Judges for the ſame 
| ine ? The Conjecture is not altogether 1 1 
_ bable, 
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bable, according to a famous Civilian. (b) This 
Law grew afterwards obſolete, becauſe it was 
looked upon as too ſevere. But can Death be 
thought to be too ſevere a Puniſhment for a 
Judge, who againft all divine and human Laws 
ſells his Conſcience, and his Oath of doing Ju- 
ſtice? Who betrays for Money that ſacred 
Truſt put in him to the Protection of Crimes, 
and the Oppreſſion of his Fellow-Subjects ? (c) 
No, when this Law was made, the Romans had 
a better Notion of Juſtice and Virtue, than to 


Manners begun to creep in among them, it was 
then, that the Crime appeared to them leſs hei- 


py nous, and conſequently its Puniſhment too ſe- 
in ö 5 n FR coo 

h vere. It is this altering the Notion of Virtue 
| ; and Juſtice, that will bring at laſt a' Nation to 
: 49 Ruin, if not timely corrected. But tho' this 


| Law of the twelve Tables was abrogated, yet 


always reckoned by the Law a great Crime, 
and puniſhed either with Fine, Infamy, Loſs of 
all Goods, Tranſportation into an Ifland, Baniſh- 
ment, and even with corporal Puniſhment, and 
| K 2 . Death 


. 


- 
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(b) 2 ad leg 12. Tab. J. 51. Factum id eſt 


Superbo, vix octoginta annis ante Decemviros; ejus itaque 
& hi meminiſſe potuerant, ejuſque etiam memoria & ex- 
emplo commoveri. 

(c) An judicis (ſays Cæcilius in A. Gellius loc. cit.) illius 
perfdiam contra omnia jura divina atque humana jusju- 
randum ſuum pecunia yendentis — Non dignamleſſe capitis 
pœna exiſtimes? r j 


think it too ſevere; but when Corruption of 


of Corruption in Judges and other Magiſtrates was 


vivente adhuc Athenis Solone, Romæ imperante Tarquinio 
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niis Judicia differrent? Balduin. l. c. 


5... 
Death according to its Quality. (4) And con- 
ſidering how much the Adminiſtrarion of Ju- 
ſtice concerns the whole Society, the Law gave 
Power to any one to accuſe a Magiſtrate Guilty 
of Corruption on any Account whatſoever, either 
whilſt in Office or after. (e) In order to which 
he was by the Law oblig'd under Penalty at 
the End of his Adminiſtration not te leave 
the Country, wherein he had exerciſed his 
Office, but to continue there for fifty Days 
appointed to hear any Complaint or Accu- 
ſation brought by the People againſt him. (/ 
And indeed what greater Evil can there be in a 
Government, than to let ſuch a Corruption in 
Magiſtrates go unpuniſhed ? What Difference 
then would be between Juſtice and Robbery? 
(g) If they do not deſerve a worſe Name than 
Robbers, as by the Law they are called. Ju. 
dices fures. 
How happy would-it be for a Nation to have 


a Prince fo averſe to corrupted Magiſtrates, as 
| | the 


— 


(4) Lex Julia, lex Cornelia, and others. V. Sigon. di 
Ant. jur. P. R. lib. 2. c. 27. Anton. Auguſtinus de leg © 
ſenatusconſ.— D. ad I. Jul. repetund.— C. de pen. F udic. qui 
male Fudicar. & ibi Commentatores —— T uflinian. novel, 8. 


c. 8. $. { quis. : | 
(e) L. Jubemus C. ad L. Jul. repetund. Inſtitut. 14. 
de public. Fudic. | | 
C. ut omnes judices tam civil. quam militar. pol 
adminiſtrat. depoſit. go dies in Civitat. vel cert. loc. per- 
maneant. Confirmed by Fu/tin, Novel. 95 & 161. which 
Regulation was formerly obſerved in France by the Teſtimo- 
ny of Bugnonius, des loiæ abregtes, p. 16. = | 
(g) Et quæ tandem major eſſe poteſt in Republica peſus, 
quam fi tales corruptelæ impune graſſentur? Quid a latroci- 
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the Emperor Alexander Severus was. (Y) It is 
related by an Hiſtorian, who was very familiarly 
acquainted with him, that if he had at any Time 
ſeen a Judge convicted of Corruption, he would 
hold up his Finger as if he would bore out his 
Eye. Hence Balduinus takes Occafion to re- 
flect upon the Corruption of the Judges in his 
Time, with the following ſharp but merry Ex- 
preſſion. (i) But how many Fingers would Alex- 
ander want. now £ when if he had an hundred 
Hands, as the Poets feign of Briareus, he would 
not have Fingers enough, He might have added 
too, what Septimius another Hiſtorian reported of 
the ſame Alexander to this Purpoſe, viz. (&) He 
had ſuch an Indignation againſt thoſe Judges, that 
wereonly ſuſpected of Corruption, thatifby Chance 
he did ſee any of them, he would be in ſo great an 
Emotion, that he would vomit Choler, and his 
Face be all in a Flame for Rage, ſo that he 
was not able to ſpeak a Word. (/) And he or- 
dered by a Proclamation, that none ſhould come 
into his Preſence, who was conſcious to himſelf, 
that his Character was not clear in that Particu- 

| lar, 


(0 ) Encolpius apud Lamprid. in Vita Alex. Illum fi 
unquam furem judicem vidiſſet, paratum habuiſſe digitum, 


ut illi oculum erueret, tantum odium tenebat eorum de qui- 


bus apud ſe probatum eſſet, quod fures fuiſſent. 
(i) At quot nunc digitis opus haberet Alexander? Non 
$i centimanus eſſet, quelem Poetæ ſuum Briareum fingunt, 


eſſet ſatis. Balduin. I. cit. © 
(A) Addit Septimius—tanti ſtomachi fuiſſe Alexandrum in 


eos Judices, qui furtorum fama laboraſſent, etiam fi damna- 


ti non eſſent, ut fi eos caſu aliquo videret, commotione ani- 
mi, ſtomachi choleram evomeret, toto vultu inardeſcente; 
ita ut nihil poſſet loqui. apud eund. Lamprid. I. c. 

(1) Per præconem edixit, ut nemo ſalutaret Principem, 
qui ſe furem eſſe noſſet, ne aliquando detectus capitali ſup- 
plicio ſubderetur. Jdem Lamprid. lic. | 
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[79 ] 
iy Jeſt he, being afterwards diſcovered. to be 
h, ſhould undergo a capital Puniſhment. But 
== Severus is too particular an Inſtance to 
meet with the like. The Stomachs of Princes are 
generally too ſtrong to be moved at the Sight of 


corrupted Magiſtrates ; and ſhould they revive 


the ne Proclamation, their Courts would not 
be ſo ſplendid and numerous as they are. 


NUN XIII. 


' William King of Sicily, FRI the Good, 
Se.] As his Father William the Firſt, for his 
Cruelty and Ayarice, deſerved of his Subjects the 
Name of the Bad, It Cattivo, il Malo; fo his 
Son William the Second, who ſacecaded him, 
for his good Qualities and Actions, acquired the 
Name of the Good, Il Buono.” So true it is that 
often, (a) | 


„ Degorierant nati Patribus, vincuntque Farenies 
e ſuum retinent. 


ih o* to degenerate for the worſe is more com- 
monly obſerved in the Sons of great and excel- 
lent Men, than the ' contrary. (b) Faxello and 
Caltanza, two. noted Hiftorians of Sicily, who 
have given us a full Account of this King's Life, 


make no mention of this Act of his exemplary 


Juſtice ; neither have I been able to find out 
from whence our. Author had it. 5 

As. for the King of Perſia here mentioned, 
Herodotus & informs i . it was  C ambiſes, 
12 e the 


* Tara FE v. 77. 1 
tb bl . Spartian. in Dit. Sever. 
(e) I. 5. 1. 25 S 26. 


L711 


the Judge e Siſammes, and his Son 
' Otanes, This Manner of putting People to 


Death, viz. to flea them alive, was cuſtomary 
among the Perſians. (d) But we cannot ſay, 


that it was the ordinary Puniſhment for cor- 


rupt Judges, ſince by the Teſtimony of the 
ſame Herodotus, (e) Darius condemned Sandocts, 
one of his Judges, for the ſame Crime to be cru- 
cified. But Combyes s Example was followed 
by Artaxerxes, (F) with three corrupt Judges, 
by fleaing them alive, and ſpreading their Skins 
upon the Judgment-Seats, on which their Syc- 


ceſſors were to fit. So that Ammianus Marcel- 
 linus cannot be excuſed: for queſtioning the Fact 


by ſaying, (g) 


Nam quod ſuperſedere corio 
* damnati Judicis Judex alius cogebatur, aut 
* finxit vetuſtas, aut olim recepta conſuetutlo 
* ceſſavit. That this Cuſtom was not obſeryed 
in his Time, we may believe him; but that 
the Thing was never practiſed,” aut finxit ve- 


tuftas, is what he would not have ſaid, had he 


been W with the ancient Hiſtory , of 


Perſia. 


In latter Times T. ind 1 the 9 


he that took Conſtantinopie, to have dealt with 
2 Cadi (Judge) convicted of having ſold Juſtice 
more than once, after the ſame Manner, that 


Cambyſes did with Siſamnes and Otanes. ( He 


 Hea'd the Judge alive, and appointed * the 


Son 


4 
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(4) V. Briſſen. 4e 2 ] 2. 10. 217. 
(%. 7. | 
5 Diode, Sicul. J. I 


3. circa finem.. 


( 9 7 ) Thud Spanduging & amment. della Orig. de P rincipt 


Turchi, J. 1. p. 68. . 3 
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[52] 

Son, who ſucceded him in the Poſt, ſhould {it 
on his Father's Skin ſpread on a Tapeſtry ; and 
at the inſtalling of him, told him, being in the 
Poſture of a condemned Man. Mind well 
d what 1 ſay, as I have, flea'd alive your Father, 
© ſo you may aſſure yourſelf PII do to you, if you d 
not obſerve Fuſtice. 8 


Nun sR XIV. 


Aurelian was @ very great Emperor, &c.] 
The Severity of Aurelian in puniſhing Crimes 
was ſuch, that made him paſs for a cruel, fierce, 
and ſanguinary Man; (a) and I do not doubt 
he was by his Temper inclined to Cruelty, in- 
ſomuch that even many of thoſe, who acknow- 
ledge the Advantages and Glory the Roman 
Empire acquired by his extraordinary Valour, 
and Severity of Diſcipline, will not reckon him 
either among the good nor the bad Princes, be- 
cauſe he wanted Clemency, the firſt and diſtin- 

guiſhing Virtue of a Prince. (5) 
Indeed a rigid and ſevere Prince, tho' he in 
other Reſpects be a moſt excellent one, yet wil 
never gain the general Love of the Subjects. 
And as ſuch a Prince is more neceſſary to a Na- 
tion brought low, and plunged into Corruption 
| PT by 


_— * — — 3 Morn Rs 


8 4 Aurelianus quod negari non poteſt ſeverus, truculen- 
tus, ſanguinarius Princeps. Vepiſc. in vita. In the 
ſame Manner Eutropius. Sævus & ſanguinarius _— animi 
immodici, & ad crudelitatem propenſioris — and Aure!. 
Vid, fuit ſævus & ſanguinarius, & trux omni tempore. 
(5) Aurelianum multi neque inter bonos, neque inter 
malos Principes ponunt idcirco, quod ei clementia Impen | 
totum dos prima defuerit. Yopiſe, l. c. 


» 


ERS 


by the Negle& of the Law, and Want of 


good Diſcipline, ſo the more he is expoſed to 
the III-will, and Odium of the common Peo- 
ple, who ſeduced by Ignorance and Licentiouſ- 
nence, not conſidering the publick Good, 
look upon Virtue and Diſcipline as Cruelty and 
Tyranny.“ This was Aurelian's Cafe ; ſo that it 
is no Wonder he was not generally beloved, but 


feared, and conſequently hated and blamed as too 


crue] and ſanguinary, tho? a very great Emperor. 
(c) I do not pretend to juſtify all his Actions, and 
clear him from the Imputation of Cruelty ; but I 
may venture to fay, that conſidering the Corrup- 
tion of thoſe Times both in the Army ancivilAdmi- 
ſtration, we cannot but confeſs, that it was a great 
Happineſs for the Roman State to have had 
ſuch a Man as Aurelian at the Head of it, in or- 
der to preſerve it. Thoſe very Hiſtorians, that 
give him the Character of a cruel, fierce and, ſan- 


x, Man, acknowledge nevertheleſs at the 
a 


me Time the good Effects his Cruelty produ- 
ced. It was by the ſevere and exemplary Pu- 
niſhments that he kept the Army in good Or- 


der and Diſcipline ; having ſtruck ſuch a Terror 


on the Soldiers, that after a Fault had been 
once chaſtifed, it was never committed again. 
(d) He puniſhed in the ſame Manner ſecret and 
"TR L. public 


— 


(c) Timeri cœpit, fays the ſame Author, Princeps opti 
mus, non amari. Quum alii dicerent perodiendum talem 
Principem non optandum : Alii bonum quidem Medicum fed 


mala ratione curantem.— I read here Perodiendum inſtead of 


Perfodieudum. V. Saimaſ. in Notis ad h. I. & Vest. de Vitiis 
Lat. Serm. I. 4. c. 15. 

(4) Fuit——Severitatis immenſe, diſcipline fingularis— 
Militibus ita timori fuit, ut ſub eo poſteaquam ſemel cum 


eenti 


[ 74 ] 
public Informers; (e) but above all, he ſpared 
no Torments nor Puniſhments againſt corrupt 
and rapacious Governors, and Officers of the Pro- 
vinces. (f) And to ſhow that he had Regard to 
no Perſon, and to give Example to others 
from his own Family, he chaſtiſed his Slaves 
and Domeſticks ſeverely, and many of them as 
Criminals he gave up to public Juſtice to be 
try'd by the Law. (g) By this Means he cor- 
rected in great part the diſſolute and debauched 
Manners then reigning. © Diſſolutorum mo- 
rum magna ex parte corrector; as Eutropius 
ſays of him. If ſo rigid and ſevere a Conduct 
could not intirely reform the Abuſes and Cor- 
ruptions, muſt we think a mild and gentle one 
would have done it? No; the Roman State 
was then in ſuch a Condition, that it was in need 
of ſuch an Emperor like Aurelian, (bh) who by 
making wholeſome Laws, keeping a ſtrict Diſ- 
ON and firiking Terror with the Severity 
of Puniſnments, could keep the State in Or- 
der; which he effectually did, having purged the 


Em- 


A. — — 


— 


ingenti ſeveritate caſtrenſia peccata correxit, nemo pecca- 
verit. Id. Vopiſc. l. c. — Diſciplinæ militaris, & morum 
diſſalutorum magna ex parte coreector. Eutrop. in Vit. 
Aurel. l. . | 

(e Quadruplatores ac delatores ingenti ſeveritate perſe- 
cutus eſt. Id. Vopiſc. 

% Fures provinciales repetundarum ac peculatus reos 
ultra militarem modum eſt perſecutus ut eos ingentibus ſup- 
plicits, crueiatibuſque puniret. Id. & Aurel. Vie. 

(g) Servos & Miniſtros peccantes coram ſe cædi jubebat 
—multos ſervos e familia propria qui peccaverant, legibus 
audiendos judiciis publicis dedit. Vopiſc. | 
( Aureliano, Principi neceſſario magis quam bono- 
Vopiſc.— Neceſſarius magis in quibuſdam quam in ullo ama 
bilis Imperator. Eutrop. J. c. | 


75 
Empire of all that was wicked, abominable, and 


miſchievous, of Diviſions and Factions, and 
what diſturbed the public as well as the private 
Peace. (i) Who can after this blame Aurelian 
for his Severity, and charge him with Cruelty, 
and Thirſt of human Blood ? In this View 
we ought to conſider Aurelian's Severity, which 
could not but have appeared greater, than it real- 
ly was; fo as to be reputed an Exceſs of Cruelty 
by the greateſt Part of the People of that cor- 
rupt Age, and therefore he was look'd upon as 
a Man unfit for it, that is to ſay, he would not 
condeſcend to be corrupted as they were. It 
was on this Conſideration that the Emperor Va- 
lerian would not intruſt his Son Gallienus, and 
the Army to his Care and Direction, preferring 
Poſthumus to him. () But nothing can convince us 
better of how much Good Aurelian's Severity 
was for the Roman Empire, than the Sentiment 


0 0 1 


; the Senate, the People, and the Army expreſſed 

< at his Death, and the Honours paid to his 

4 Memory. The Good 1s never known but when 
it is loſt, according to that Lalian Saying, 

” Non fi conoſce il ben ſe non ſi perde. 

m | 

i. The Senate was very ſenſible of the Loſs of ſo 

1 great a Prince; but much more was the People, 

L 2 who 

08 8 

p- | 8 F _ FAR 

7 (i Quicquid ſane ſcelerum fuit, 1 malz conſci- 

1 entiz, vel etiam funeſtorum, quicquid denique factionum 


Aurelianus toto penitus orbe purgavit. Yopi/c. 

(*) See Valerians Letter to the Conſul Antonius Gallus 
on this Subject, reported by Vopiſc. Among the reſt he ſays 
of Aurelian, Nimius eſt, multus eſt, gravis eſt, & ad noſtra 
am non facit tempora. 


(70 ] 


who would openly call him, The Tutor and In- 7 
ſtructor of the Senate, The Army buried him rc 
with magnificent Pomp, and a ſtately Monu- 4 
ment, and a Temple was erected, and dedicated th 
to his Name, even by thoſe, by whoſe Hands in 
he had been ſlain, repenting of what they had th 
done, and blaming their Credulity impoſed on ſe 
by the falſe Suggeſtion of one wicked Man; and of 
at the Army's Requeſt to the Senate he was con- re 
ſecrated a God, and by his Succeſſor Statues were W 
dedicated to him. (J) Beſides what greater Se 


Proof can be given of the Advantages and Good * 
the Roman Empire reaped from Aurelian's Con- 5 
duct in governing, than to conſider how after c 
his Death, when the Empire continued for ſe- c 
veral Months without any Prince, or abſolute 


Magiſtrate at the Head of it (an unparallel'd 8 

Interregnum taken Notice of by the Hiſtorians) | 

(m) How, I ſay, all that while the Roman ſus 

State enjoy'd a perfect Calm, without the leaſt Ret 

Commotion of Change or Diforder. Peace and ” 

N Obedience among the People, and a perfect Har- Eu 
We |! mony in the Army, and a reſpected Authority in Prix 
.' the Senate; ſo that in ſo favourable a Conjuncture | teſt: 
3 for ambitious Men to invade the Government, on 
= yet none was found ſo bold, as to make ſuch an | 5 
Attempt, or ſhew by any Way his Inclination 7 

to it. And what was more ſurprizing, the pru- Kc. 


dent and modeſt Behaviour both of the Senate 
and the Army, and the Deference they pay'd 
each other in the Choice of a Perſon, that de- 
ſerved to ſucceed Aurelian. From whence all this 

| | Tran- 


* 12 - , - — . , 6 ; 3 . "Wa * 4 n. 0 8 . — 
— 2 * * * — 20 „ _— - * * , 4 »* . * 4 — 
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(1) V. Vopife. am Zofami. 1. 1. in Aurel. 
(m) Yopiſe. in Tacit. Aurel. Vid. | 


[77 ] 
Tranquillity, Concord, and Order in fo dange- 


rous a Time for the Roman Empire, but from 
Aurelian*s Severity and Diſcipline ? It was this 
that had wrought ſo good a Diſpoſition of Mind 
in every Part of the State, as to know and do 
their Duty, and as Vopiſcus ſays, to fear them- 
ſelves. (#) Nothing can be ſaid more glorious 
of a Prince, than what Aurelius Victor ſays of Au- 
relian in the Character he gives of him, and 
which confirms what I have ſaid concerning his 
Severity. Tantum ille vir ſeveritate atque 
* incorruptis artibus potuit, ut facinoroſis exitio; 
« pravis metui; ſecuritati bonis; optimo cuique 
deſiderio; nemini inſolentiæ atque oſtentationi 


eſſet. (o) 


A 


„ —— a 


* 


( n) Ergo quod rarum & difficile fuit S. P. Q. R. perpeſ- 
ſus eſt, ut imperatorem per ſex menſes, dum bonus quzritur, 
Reſpublica non haberet. Quæ illa concordia Militum ? 
quanta Populi quies ? quam gravis Senatus authoritas fuerit ? 
nullus uſquam Tyrannus emerſit ; ſub judicio Senatus & Mi- 
litum, Populique R. totus orbis eſt temperatus, non illi 
Principem quemquam ut recte facerent, non tribunitiam po- 
teſtatem formidabant, ſed quod eſt in Vita optimum, ſe 
timebant. 

(% Thus I have taken the Liberty to correct the Paſſage, 
wich according to the common Reading is very corrupted. 


K ejus necis auctoribus exitio; pravis metui, ſimulata dubiis, 
e. 
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NUMBER XV. 


That King of Cyprus, Sc.] The Character of 
this King of Cyprus our Author had from Boc- 
cace, in the 9th Novel of the firſt Day of his 
Decamerone. Boccace does not mention his 
Name, but only ſays, he was the firſt King of 
Cyprus after the Taking of Feruſalem by Godfrey 
of Bouillon; from whence we may conclude, 
that it was Guy de Luzignan, or Luzignen, or 
Lufignan, (thus variouſly this Name 1s written) 
who firſt took the Title of King of that Ifland, 
(a) which he had bought from King Richard 
the Firſt of England, on Condition he renoun- 
ced to him all the Rights and Pretenſions he had 
to the Kingdom of Feruſalem, which he had 
been diſpoſſeſs'd of by Saladin. But the Charac- 
ter of Guy de Luzignan, by what I can find in 
Hiſtory, does not anſwer the Character of this 
King of Cyprus; ſo that we muſt ſuppoſe that 
Baccace either took this Account from a common 
Report, or that he had ſome other Prince in 
View, whom not willing to name, he deſcribed 
him as the firſt King of Cyprus; or perhaps the 
whole Narration was a pure Invention of his. 
But let that be as it will, the Contents of the No- 
vel is as follows. A Gentlewoman of Gaſco- 
ny coming back from Feruſalem, where ſhe 
had been in Prilgrimage to viſit the Holy Se- 
« pulchre, in her Way landed in Cyprus, there 


© ſhe met with very outrageous Treatment from 
oI * ſome 


— 


2 


(a) This happened in 1191-92. 


* = — - — 


[79] 


« ſome villainous, wicked Fellows ; for which 
« ſhe intended to lay her Complaints before the 
King to have them puniſhed : But ſhe was 
told, he lived a flothful Life, and was ſo in- 
« dolent, that he not only did not puniſh the 
« Injuries done to others, but in a moſt ſhame- 
ful Manner patiently bore even his own. Tthe 
Woman hearing this, and deſpairing to obtain 
* Juſtice from the King, nevertheleſs ſhe re- 


than to tax him in a ſharp, but modeſt Man- 
ner with the miſerable Condition he was in 
* by his flothful Way of Living. According 
to this Reſolution ſhe preſented herſelf to the 
King, and told him, ſhe was not come into 
© his Preſence to implore Juſtice for the Wrong 
done to her, but only to beg, he would teach 
her how to bear Injuries ; having been inform- 
ed, he bore them very eafily : That by his In- 
* ftruction ſhe might alſo bear her own, which, 
* had it been poſſible, ſhe would have willingly 
made over to him, who was ſo patient in 
bearing his own. At theſe Words the King, 
* as awakened from a Sleep, begun from that 
* Time to puniſh very ſeverely them, that did 
* any Thing againſt the Honour of his Crown ; 
giving the firſt Example of his Severity, by 
* puniſhing thoſe Villains, who had injured and 
* abuſed this Gentlewoman. 

Such an Impreſſion can a modeſt Reproach, 
when uſed at a proper Time, make on the 
Mind of a miſtaken Prince in his Conduct, as to 
render him ſenſible of his Error, and to diſpoſe 
him to take a better Courſe. Would a Prince's 
Miniſter and Favourite, whenever Neceſſity re- 


quires it, take the ſame Liberty with his Mafter 
that 


2 


« ſolved to go to him, with no other Deſign 
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that this Stranger Woman did with the King 
of Cyprus, he would act more according to his 
Duty, than by flattering and indulging his 
Paſſions and Inclinations ; which will confirm 
him in the wrong Way he has taken to the Pre- 
judice both of the Subjects, and his own Repu- 
tation. 


NUMBER XVI. 


The Emperor Nero, &c.] Sueton. c. 32. 
Nulli delegavit officium, ut non adjiceret 
* Scis quid mihi opus fit, & hoc agamus, ne 
* quis quidquam habeat — Nero was an unpa- 
rallelled Tyrant, a Tyrant above all Shame, and 
without any Conduct. His Paſſions were let 
looſe to the abſolute Diſpoſal of Youth and 
Power. The greater were the Extravagances of his 
Tyranny, the greater he thought was his Glory. 
Had not he been ſuch, he would have been 
more reſerved in declaring his Mind fo freely to 
thoſe, whom he employed in public Charges. 
It would have been enough to have choſe Per- 
ſons fit, and diſpoſed to plunder the People a 
without any further Inſtruction. Perſons of 
ſuch a Diſpoſition there are never wanting in 4 
Government. His rapacious and tyrannical 
Ways of raiſing Money was ſo well known, 
that whoever accepted any Employment under 
him, could not be ignorant of what he ought to 
do in order to pleaſe him. The Choice of Per- 
ſons, who are to be intruſted with the public 
Adminiſtration is the Touch-ftone, by which 
the Subjects will judge of their Prince's Charac- 


ter, and his private Views; which when once ma 
. nifeſted 
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nifeſted, a Miniſter cannot but underſtand the 
Reaſon, why he has been choſen to that Poſt, 
and will a& accordingly. The Choice itſelf car- 
rying along with it the Condition, upon which 
it is made; and tho? not expreſſed in Words, it 
will be eafily underſtood both by the Chooſer 
and the Choſen, 


Alexander Mamaa, who put to a public 
Death, and that by Smoak, Turinus his chief Fa- 
vourite, &c.] ae Severus is commonly 
called by the Name of his Mother Mamæa, or 
Mammæa, as well on Account of the great 
Reſpect he paid to her (who had taken particu- 
lar Cate of his Education) as of the ſuperior 
Influence ſhe had over him. We have in ano- 
ther Place taken Notice of the peculiar Averſion 
thistruly great Emperor had for corrupt Judges, 
and public Officers, that oppreſſed the People, 


What our Author mentions here of him is rela- 


ting to his Favourites. 

The Conduct and Fall of Vetronius Turinus, 
the Wiſdom of Alexander in the Manner of 
diſcovering his ill Practices, and the Puniſhment 
he inflicted on him may ſerve for an Example 
to Miniſters and Favourites not to abuſe the 
Prince's Favour, and the Truſt put in them; 
and likewiſe to Princes to be yery cautious in 
choofing ſuch Perſons, that are deſerving of 


their Favour, and Confidence; to be watchful 


on their Conduct, and to puniſh and reward 

them accordingly; leſt they themſelves, as well 

as their Subjects, ſhould ſuffer by the * 
M "i 
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[ 82 ] 
of their Favourites. I think therefore a full 
Account of ſuch an Example to be worth the 
Reader's Attention, which I ſhall give in the 
Words of the Learned Dr. Wotton, (a) as deſcri- 
bed by Lampridius. (6) | 
* Turinus was a Man, whom Alexander had 
received into his Familiarity ſo far, that he 
pretended no Man had ſo great an Intereſt 
with the Emperor as himſelf. He offered 
© his Service to any-body for Money to ſolli- 
cite the Emperor for them; and drove ſo in- 
famous a Trade, that it reflected upon Alex- 
ander, whom the World believed to be very 
* weak, otherwiſe they could not imagine that 
* Turinus would fo long be ſuffered ; for what 
they ſo publicly complained of could not, as 
they thought, be a Secret at Court, At laſt 
* Alexanaer began to ſuſpe& him, but not being 
* willing to puniſh him without certain Evidence, 
took this Method to find him out. He or- 
* dered one whom he could confide in, to aſk a 
* Boon of himſelf in public, and then command- 
© ed him to defire Turinus to uſe his Intereſt 
« privately with the Emperor, and to ſecond his 
5 Peticion at a fitting Opportunity. Turinus 
* willingly promiſed his Aſſiſtance; and when 
© the Petitioner came again, tho? he had never 
mentioned the Man's Caſe to the Emperor, 
yet he told him he had, and did not queſtion. 
© Succeſs; and upon that Hope demanded a 
sum of Money 2 his Pains, if he could pro- 
cure 
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(a) In bis Hiſftary of Rome from the Death of Antoninus 
Pius, c. 7 464. | 
(6) In Vita Alexand. Sev, inter. Hiſt. Aug. Script. 
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[ 33 ] 
cure the Thing, which the Man ſued for. 
This Demand the Petitioner agreed to before 
Witneſs, and acquainted the Emperor with it, 
who immediately gave him the Thing, which 
he was commanded to put in for at firſt. Tu- 
rinus then came upon him for the Money, that 
was agreed upon between them ; telling the 
Man, that it was his Intereſt that got him his 
Requeſt, tho? at the ſame Time Turinus had ne- 
ver ſpoken a Word in his Behalf to the Em- 
peror, as the Petitioner well knew, Upon Tu- 
rinus's Demand, the Money was paid by the 
Petitioner before Witneſs, and the whole Evi- 
dence was laid before the Emperor. Alexan- 
der then had Proof enough to convict him; 


but reſolving to make him an effectual Exam 


le to deter any-body elſe from ever uſing the 
e Name to ſuch a Purpoſe, he com- 
manded Enquiry to he made into the former 
Behaviour of Turinus. And when he found 
that Turinus made a common Practice of takin 
Money on both Sides, eſpecially of thoſe who 
wanted Governments and Prefidentſhips of 
Provinces, which had an Influence upon the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice throughout the Em- 
pire, he commanded him to be tied to a Stake 
in the Forum Tranſitorium, where all the Ci- 
ty might ſee him as they paſt by, whilſt the 
Crier made this Proclamation, Let him periſh 
by Smoak, that fold it. 
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NUMBER XVIII. 


The Emperor Tiberius never did any Thing, 
that pleaſed-ſo much the Roman People, as the 
condemning to Death Sejanus, &c.] The Marks 
of the great Satisfaction the People of Rome 
had in the Fall of Sejanus were ſeen in the 
Manner how they treated him, and his Body 
after Death. As ſoon as Sejanus was arreſted, 
in his Way to the Priſon they inſulted him with 
Reproaches, Curſes, and a thouſand Indignities ; 
not permitting him to cover his Face, andeven 
buffeted him. Pulled down and broke in Pieces 
his Statues, and with Fury dragged them along 
the Streets; after the ſame Manner did 
they drag his dead Body for three Days, and 
at laſt threw it into the Tiber. The Obſerva- 
tion of Dion Caſſius in the Deſcription of Seja- 
nus's Fall deſerves to have a Place here. (a) Is 
vero caſus humanam imbecillitatem egregie ob 
* oculos ponit, monetque nuſquam inflate ſe 
- Ws: Quem enim mane, ut preſtantiorem 
* ſe, univerſi ad curiam comitati fuere, tunc 
* quaſi nequaquam ſe meliorem, in carcerem ra- 
puerunt: Quem coronis ante dignati fuerant, 
* et tum vincula induxerunt : Quem tanquam 
* Dominum ſtipaverant, eum fugitivi inſtar cu- 
ſtodierunt, tegimenque obvelanti ſeſe, detraxe- 
runt: Quem veſte purpura prætexta ornave- 
* rant, ei caput verberabant : Cui genua flexe- 
rant, ac ut Deo facrificaverant, eum tum ad 
mortem duxerunt. The Senate, to ſhew how 


{s) Lib. c8. 3. 628. - 
(4, PCT ſenſible 
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ſenſible they were of the Deliverance from ſo bad 
a Minifter, voted that none ſhould mourn for 
him, the Statue of Liberty to be ſet up in the 
Forum, and what was never known before, a 
Feſtival Day to be kept for it by the Authority 
of all the Magiſtrates and Pontiffs; and every - 
Year upon the Day of Sejanus's Death a Feſti- _ 
val to be celebrated with public Sports, Sc. 
Yet this very Senate, that now in ſuch an extra- 
ordinary Manner was rejoicing for Szjanus's 
Death, that had arreſted and condemned him 
this very Senate, I ſay, the ſame Day he was 
arreſted, before Tiberius's Letter was read, 
praiſed, and flatter'd him with good Wiſhes 
and Acclamations ; thinking the Letter contained 
his Advancement to the Dignity and Office of 
the Tribune, by which they promiſed themſelves 
great Hopes, and were ſo ſure of the Succeſs, 
that they would boaſt of what they were to re- 
ceive from him, as if they had been actually in 
Poſſeſſion of it. But as ſoon as the Contents of 
the Letter were known, he was immediately 
abandoned by all; every one ſhewing his Aver- 
ſion for him: Inſomuch, that thoſe wretched 
Sycophants his Creatures, who ſat near him, at 
the hearing of the Letter, left their Places, as a 
Declaration, that they had nothing to do with 
ſo infamous a Perſon. Such is the Conduct 
of a corrupt Senate. Sejanus's Fall ought to be 
an inſtructive Leſſon for a Miniſter of State. 
He'll learn by it to behave himſelf with Modeſty 
and Humility, not with Pride and Inſolence. 
How little he is to depend on his Maſter's Fa- 
vour and Protection: How leſs to truſt to his 
Friends and Creatures : And how dangerous it is 


to incur the common People's Diſpleaſure and 
hatred, 
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NUMBER XIX. 


The Hatred the People of Florence had for th 
Duke of Athens, Sc.] Gualtieri or Gualtier, 
in Italian, the ſame with the French, Gautier, 
and the Engl ſh, Walter. This and not Ups, as 
Summonie calls him, (a) was the Name of this 
Duke of Athens. He was the Sixth of that Name 
Count of Brieune, a Town of Champgene in 
France, which with the Title of Count gave the 
Name to that moſt noble and ancient Family, 
( The Talian Writers call it Brenna (c) by a 
Corruption of the French Brienne, or the Latin 
Brienna. He is by the Hiſtorians more com- 
monly ſtyled Duke of A bens. That Duke- 
dom had by Marriage deſcended from the Fa- 
mily de la Roche to that of Brienne, but they 
were diſpoſſeſſed of the Dominion; fo that Gu. 
tieri was in reality but a titular Duke of Athens, 
He was brought up at the Court of Rober! 
King of Naples, to whom he was related, and 
by whom he was twice ſent to Florence on the 
following Occaſions. | 

In the Year 1326, the Florentines were much 
infeſted by Caſtruccio Caſtracam, Sovereign of 
Lucca, a warlike and ambitious Man, and a 
powerful Enemy, who the Year before had de- 
feated their Army. In this State of Affairs 
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(a) Hiſt. di Napolit, 1. 3. in the Life of King Robert. 
(6b) . Moreri Artic. Brienne. 


F ault of the Preſs. f 


(% I find it alſo writ Brends by Miſtake, if *tis not a 
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they reſolved to put themſelves under a Prince, 

in order to be better able by his Conduct and 

Management to withſtand Caſtruccio, and to 
be defend and ſecure their Territory againſt his 
70 power and Attempts. Charles Duke of Cala- 
r, bria, King Robert's Son, was at that Time a 
as moſt renowned Prince for his Virtue and good 
1 Qualities. Him they choſe for their Maſter 
on certain Conditions agreed upon, that the 
- Liberty of the Government might be preſerved. 
he The Duke Charles, being then taken up in rai- 
y. ſing an Army to carry on the War againſt Sicily, 
, could not immediately go to Florence ; but to 
loſe no Time to accept ſo honourable and ad- 
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15 vantageous an Offer, the King his Father ſent Wl 
= Gualtieri in the Duke's Name to take Poſſeſſion is : 
da- of the Government, with Power to act as Deputy ii ; 
ey in his Son's Abſence. In that ſhort Time of his 1 
al: Adminiſtration (the Duke of Calabria coming "* 
wy. ſoon after) he diſcharged his Commiſſion and 148 
ade Duty, in ſo diſcreet and moderate a Manner, as | ( | 
nd to gain the general Approbation and Affection 1 
the of the Florentines, leaving behind him at his 14 
Departure a good Opinion of his Wiſdom and | M 
ach Prudence. The Death of Caſtruccio Caſtraca- 1 
of ni, which happened in 1328, delivered Florence 1 
da from the Fear and Jealouſy of that formidable | # 7 
de- Enemy; and ſoon after in the ſame Year died 1 | + 
3 i the Duke of Calabria. From that Time the Flo- 10 
= rentnes had no Prince over them till the Year 1 | 
1342, when finding themſelves diſappointed. of Fi 
t. taking Lucca, and diſſatisfied with their General 18 
Malateſta's Conduct, they thought neceſſary 
* both to repair the Loſs, and to Ettle Order at 
hey Home, to have a foreign Prince at the Head of 


their Government. They turned their Thoughts 
on 
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on Gualtieri, as a Man, who had given them foe. 
merly ſome Proof of his Abilities. In order to 
it, they addreſſed themſelves to King Robert, 
who willingly ſent him over to them. Others 
ſay, that they requeſted the King for a Prince 
without naming any one 1n particular, but that 
the King propoſed Gualtieri ; conſidering he 
would be acceptable to them on the Account 
of his former Behaviour. Let this be as it 
will, Gualtieri came the ſecond Time to Fl. 
rence, received by the People with all Appro- 
bation and Marks of Reſpect. It was then, 
that at the Inſtigation and Management of the 
Party of the Nobles, and their Adherents, and 
by Cabals, Briberies, and Treachery Gualtieri was 
made Sovereign of Florence for Life, to the Pre- 
judice of the People's Rights and Liberty. (4) 
So true it is, that free Nations by their own 
Folly, and Corruption work for themſelves 
the Chains they are enſlaved with; for *tis im- 

ſſible for a foreign Prince to make himſelf 
Maſter of the Liberties of any Country without 
the Aſſiſtance of a Party. As ſoon as Gualtieri 
was put at the Head of the Government, he 
loſt neither Time nor Opportunity.to make him- 
ſelf abſolute Maſter of it; uſing all the unjuſt 
and tyrannical Means to oppreſs the People. He 
burdened them with heavy Taxes, Duties, and 
other Impoſitions. He raiſed Troops out of 
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{d) A particular Account of the Tranſaction of this 
Affair, as well as the tyfannical Government of Gualtieri, 
may be read in Villani, Ammirato, and other Florentine? 
Hiſtorians, and in the Life of Gualtieri written by Silvam 
Razzi, among the Vite di quattro huomini illuftri. Fir 
1580, in Sw, þ. 5 1. & eg. " 
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his own Nation. He preferred Strangers, and 


Men of no Worth to Poſts and Dignities. H 
perſecuted thoſe he thought to be againſt him, 
and put Men to Death without any Regard to 
Juſtice or Pity : And, what was more odious to 
the Talian Nation, he debauched the Modeſty 
and Chaſtity of the Women by introducing 
French Modes and Manners. All theſe Exceſſes 
he pretended to juſtify by ſome Pretext or 
other; as to make neceſſary Proviſions for the 
Defence and Support of the Republic : To reward 
Merit, and do ſtrict Juſtice : To ſettle Tranquility 
and Peace at Home, and to poliſh the Nation, 
by living and converſing after the polite Faſhion 
of foreign Courts. Gualtieri wanted neither 
Miniſters nor Officers to approve and execute 


his evil Deſign, and they were, as uſually Mi- 


niſters are in ſuch Caſes, no leſs rapacious and 
tyrannical than their Maſter. William Afi 
(e) was one of them, who had under him the 
Poſt of Conſervadore del Popolo, ſo violent and 
cruel a Man, that he ſeemed to take Pleaſure in 
the Shedding of human Blood. He was intirely 
at Gualtier?s Devotion, and would ſtick at no- 
thing to ſerve him; having no regard to the Li- 
berty of his Country, neither ſparing his 
Coutrymen's Lives and Fortunes. Gualtier?”s 
Conduct at laſt was ſuch, that rendered himſelf 


odious to all. No leſs than three Conſpiracies 


N were 


e) Villani calls him Giulio d Afeefi. Aſ eff and Affi is 


the ſame, the Variation comes from the Difference of the 


Pronunciation. The Florentines ſay Aſcefi tor Aſiſi, as Dante 
Parad. c. 11. It is a Town in the Eccleſiaſtical State in 
Umbria. I find him alſo called 4a Sceſ, and da Sifi—but I 
ſuppoſe by Fault of the Preſs, 
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were formed againſt him at the ſame time, and 
what is more ſurpriſing, each was igno- 
rant of the other ; but at laſt breaking out, and 
having 2 together, a general Inſurrection 
was made againſt him; they beſieged his Palace, 
reſolved to have him dead or alive in their 
Hands. It was then, that the People would 
never be brought to hear of any Accommoda- 
tion before he had given them up the ſaid Wil. 
liam d' Aſſifi, his Son, and another of his Fa- 
vourites. To which Demand the Duke was 
forced to yield, to fave his own Life. The Man- 
her how William d. Aſfiſi, and his Son were put 
to Death by the enraged Multitude, is not to 
be deſcribed without Horror. The Injuries 
were ſo freſh, the Hatred ſo exceſſive, and the 
Deſire of recovering the ancient Liberty ſo im- 

atient, that no Room was left for Reaſon and 
Pity to work on their Minds. They like hun- 

ry Wolves fell at firſt on his Son, a tender 
Peuth not above twenty Years old; but neither 
the Age, nor the Beauty of his Perſon, nor his 
Innocency could fave him from their Fury and 
Rage He was in a moſt barbarous Manner 
killed, and torn to pieces before the Father's 
Eyes, as a Victim for his Crimes, and himſelf 
afterwards underwent the ſame Fate. But their 
Thirſt of Vengeance was not quenched with the 
Blood they had ſhed. His dead Body was ex- 
* to all the moſt ignominious and cruel 

reatment. They would with curious Eyes 
look into the Wounds, and feel them with their 
Hands; and that all the Senſes might have a 
Share in the Vengeance, they bit and ate the 
Fleſh, which ſome of them, to make it more re- 
liſhing to the Palate, dreſſed as Meat. 15 
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Thus the wicked Miniſter with his Son fell a 
Victim of the People inſtead of his Maſter. 
After this the Multitude's Fury was aſſwaged, 
permitting Gualtieri to go away from Florence 
on Conditions. Such an End had Gualtier:”s 
uſurped rods ni a violent but very ſhort 
one, having laſted not a Year. The Hloren- 
tines, to expreſs their Joy, and to give Thanks 
to God for the Delivery from his Tyranny, and 
the Recovering of their Liberty, appointed an 
annual Feſtival to be celebrated on that Day, (f) 
and ſolemnized like Eafter-Sunday with a proper 
Office, and Offerings in the Name of the Com- 
mon, and all the B of the Arts. 
Gualtieri is not only to be blamed as unjuſt in 
attempting to uſurp the Goverment of Horence, 
inſtead of being the Protector of it, which he 
was called in for; but alſo for his impolitical 
Conduct in the Purſuit of his Intent. The 
wrong Steps he took in this Regard were ſo ma- 
ny, that it would be too long to examine them 
here. Perhaps I ſhall have an Occaſion of do- 
ing it another Time. It will be enough for the 
preſent, to take Notice of the Want of Courage 
he ſhewed at laſt, in capitulating with the Horen- 
tines, and going away in ſo ſhameful a Manner. 
Since he was once brought to that Paſs, either 
to die or conquer, he ought, inſtead of ſhutting 
himſelf up with his Friends in his Palace, to 
have with thoſe few Forces he had, withſtood 
the Fury of the People, and try the Fortune of 
Arms ; and tho' in a bad Cauſe, chooſe rather 
to die like a valiant Man, than to ſurrender him- 
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(e) The 26th of Fulr, St. 4ma's Feſtival. 
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ſelf on ſo ignominious Conditions. Victory 
might have eſtabliſned his Power, and Death 
would have preſerved to Poſterity his odious 
Name, but with the Eloge of a brave and re- 
ſolute Man, like Cataline by Flerus. Pulcher- 
* rima morte fi pro patria fic concidiſſet. Or Cu- 
rio by Lucan. Fortis Virtute coacta. But 
Bravery and Reſolution are ſeldom to be found 
in a cruel tyrannical Mind. The Conſcience of 
the Crimes ſnatches the Arms from the Hand 
of a Tyrant, and turns them againſt him, who 
not daring to withſtand her Threatnings, pur- 
ſued every-where by her, runs away as a Coward 
with Trembling and Confuſion, 


NUMBER XX. 


Duke Valentin (a) Rimirro da Orco] Our 
Author expreſly ſays, that Rimirro da Orco, or 
Remiro d*Orco as we read in Machiavel, was be- 
headed Col far tagliar la teſta. And _ 

im 


— 


— 2 _ 


Ca) In Sanſowine's Hiſtory of the Family of the Or/ini, he 
is called Orco Rimiro, but no doubt by the Printer's Fault. 
Our Author calls him Rimirro : Machiawvel, Remiro, one of 
the Engliþ Tranſlators Romiro. All theſe Varieties are 
from the Difference of the Pronunciation. I take the Name 
to be the ſame with the Spani/h Ramiro, or Ramirez. The 
Latin Authors have render'd it Remerus, and Remirus Orcus, 
as if the Surname had been Orco, and ſo he is called by 
Santacroce ¶ Secretaria d Atollo, pag. 5 5 3.] Remiro Orco. | 
would rather have ſaid de Orco, becauſe I think the Surname 
to have been taken from the Place where he was born, or 
from whence the Family came. In the Country of Breſcia 
there are two Towns called by the ſame Name Orc, diſtin 
guiſhed by Vecchi and Nuovo; the laſt is more renowned. 


93) 
him agrees Forſt ner (b). Remirum Orcum 
Capite plefii juſſit. The French Tranſlator (c) 
of Machiavel. Couper ſa tete. And both the 
Engliſh Tranſlators. His Head chopt off ——His 
Head to be ſtruck off. Thus rendering Machia- 
ves Words, Lo fece mettere in duoi pezzi, I 
will ſet down the whole Paſſage of Machia- 
vel, not only for the Reader's better Informa- 
tion concerning this Action of Duke Valentine, 
which that Politician takes a moſt particular No- 
tice, and gives a full Account of: But alſo to 
mark ſome Faults committed by the French and 
Engliſh Tranſlators of this Paſſage (d). E 
* perche queſta parte è degna di notizia, & da 
* efler imitata da altri, non voglio laſciarla in 
* dietro, Preſo che hebbe il Duca la Romagna, 
* trovandola eſſer ſtata comandata da Signori im- 
* potent!, quali piu toſto haveano ſpogliato i loro 
ſudditi che correttoli, & dato loro piu materia 
di diſunione che d' Unione, tanto che quella 
Provincia era piena di Jatrocinu, di Brighe, & 
d'Ogni altra forte d' Inſolenza, giudicò neceſſa- 
rio a volerla ridurre pacifica & obediente al 
* braccio Regio, darli unbuono governo. Pero 


* v1 prepoſe meſſer Remiro d' Orco, huomo cru- 


* dele & expedito, al quale dette pieniſſima po- 
* teſta, Coſtui in brieve tempo la riduſſe paei- 
* fica & unita con grandiſſima riputatione. Di 
poi giudicò il Duca non eſſere a propoſito fi 
* ecceſſiva autorita, perche dubitava non diven- 

* taſle 


— 


(b) Not. Polit. in Corn. Tacit. Annal. I. 1. fag. 32. edit. 
Fancof. 1662. in 8 wo. 

(c) Gaſpar Dauvergne. Rowen 1577. in I zmo. 

(4) In his Book I Principe, cap. 7. 
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[ 94 ] TOY 
taſſe odioſa. Prepoſevi un giudicio civile nel 
mezzo della Provincia, con un Preſidente ec- 
cellentiſſimo, dove ogni Citta havea l' A vvoca- 
to ſuo. Et perche cognoſceva Je rigoroſiti 


paſſate haverli generato qualche odio, per pur- 


, are gh animi di quelli Popoli, & guadagnar- 
c 


4 


eh in tutto, volſe moſtrare che ſe crudelta al. 
cuna era ſeguita, non era nata da lui, ma da 


Facerba natura del Miniſtro. Et preſo ſopra 


6 
& 
4 
- 
5 


C 


queſto occaſione, lo fece mettere una mattina 

in duoi pezzi a Ceſena in ſu la piazza, con un 

pezzo di legno & un coltello ſanguinoſo i 

canto. La ferocita del quale ſpettacolo fece 

_ popoli in un tempo rimanere ſodisfatti & 
upid1 

We have two Engliſh Tranſlations of Machia- 


vePs Prince, one by Edward Dacres, and ano- 
ther by an anonymous Hand, and which is 
printed in the Edition of MachiavePs Works 
in Folio; according to this the above quoted Ja- 
lian Paſſage, is thus tranſlated. * And becauſz 


bo 
c 
c 
o 
c 
. 
« 
4 
c 
bo 
0 
* 
o 
C 


this Part is not unworthy to be known for 
Imitation's Sake, I will not paſs it in Silence. 


When the Duke had poſſeſs'd himſelf of Ro- 


magna, finding it had been governed by poor 
and inferior Lords, who had rather robbed 


than corrected their Subjects, and given them 
more occaſion for Diſcord than Unity; inſo- 
much as that Province was full of Robberies, 
Riots, and all Manner of Inſolencies, to reduce 
them to Unanimity and Subjection to Monar- 
chy, he thought it neceſſary to provide them a 
good Governor, and thereupon he conferred 
that Charge upon Ramiro d' Orco with abſolute 
Power, tho' he was a cruel and a paſſionate 
Man. Orco was not long before he had 

; ſettled 


\ 


ticula 
Orce?, 
the N 
cc af 
ber ( 
pre 
laying 
* t 
eop! 
jg 
Occa 


95 ] 

« ſettled it in Peace, with no ſmall Reputation 
to himſelf, Afterwards, the Duke apprehend- 
ing ſo large a Power might grow odious to the 
« People, he erected a Court of Judicature in 
the middle of the Province, in which every 
« City had its Advocate; and an excellent Per- 
« ſon was appointed to preſide. And becauſe 


: | © he diſcover'd, that his paſs'd Severity had 
, created him many Enemies; to remove that 
0 ill Opinion, and recover the Affection of the 
People, he had a Mind to ſhow, that if any 
a * Cruelty had been exerciſed, it proceeded not 
F from him, but from the Arrogance of his Mi- 
x © niſter ; and for their further Confirmation, he 

* cauſed the ſaid Governor to be apprehended, 
4 * and his Head chop'd off one Morning in the 
4 Market- place at Ceſena, with a wooden Dag- 
% * ger on one Side of him, and a bloody Knife 

* on the other; the Ferocity of which Spectacle 
fl * not only appeas'd, but amaz'd the People for 
* * a while.“ Pll not take upon myſelf at pre- 
" lent, to examine how exact and faithful is the 
A aboyeſaid Tranſlation, and that of Dacres, in 
K every Particular. I ſhall only take Notice in 
or them both of ſome Miſtakes, and thoſe in par- 
" ticular, that regard the Manner of Remiro d 
0. Orcs Death. In the firſt Place he miſunderſtood 
= the Meaning of thoſeWords. Et preſo ſopra queſts 
* oecaſione, by tranſlating them. Aud for their fur- 
3 ther Confirmation he cauſed the ſame Governor to bt 
5 apprehended. And in the like Manner Dacres, 
4 laying hold on bim; as if preſo was to be refer- 
r red to Remiro d' Orts; and ſopra gqugſto to the 
15 People, Whereas preſo is to be join'd with occa- 


bad e. Preſo occofiene, having taken hold of the 
tled Occafion, And /opra queſto, to the Duke's — 
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[ 96 ] 
fign. So that MachiavePs Meaning is, that the 


Duke Valentine, in order to perſuade the Peopfe ſa 
that thoſe Cruelties formerly committed, did not de 
roceed from him, and ſo to gain the Affection by 
of the People, which he had Joſt on that Ac- X 
count, charged his Governor Remiro Or: 
with them; and upon this he took hold of the ; 
Occaſion to put him to death. The enk 15 
Tranſlator has juſtly expreſſed the Senſe of the * 
Words. Si bien que prenant occaſion fur cela — i] 
In the ſecond Place, both the Engliſh Tranſk. 
tors, as well as the French, make Machiavel fay, | 
that Remiro d*?Orco was beheaded in the Market. 5 
place of Ceſena; whereas the true Meaning of ſel | 
what he ſays, is, that the Duke cauſed one * 
Morning to be expoſed to the publick View, in * 
the Market · place at Ceſena, the Body of Renin G 
d' Orco cut in two, according to the Latin ts. 
Tranſlation made by Sylveſter Telius, (e) Atque wh 
ad hanc rem ornandam(are his Words)occafione ** 
arrepta judicem illum, Remerum Orcum, n 1 1 
duas partes diſciſſum ſummo quodam mane 8 
« fruſto ligni, ac cruento gladio ad ejus Jatus bl | 
* aptato, in Ceſenatium medio foro ſtratum de- on 


* ponendum curavit 
 Laurenzo Capelloni, an Italian Author too, 
relates this Fact after the ſame Manner, according 
to the French Tranſlation of his Work. (I have 
not the Halian Copy by me (.) Le fit un 
matin mettre ſur la place de Ceſena en deu 557 


OE 5 — *. 


D 


(e) Silweſtro Teglio, an Italian of Fuligno, in the Dutch) 
of Spoleto, and one of thoſe learned Men, that left Tray 0 
Account of Religion in the 167 Century. 

/ Les divers Diſcours, printed at J eyes 1595, ny 
= 4 

Piece 


[ 97 ] ; 


pieces ſur une table. Trajano Boccalini alſo ; 
ſays, that Remiro d'Orco was quarter'd. He” 1468 


makes this Piece of Wood to be a Leaver, avec 
un Levier. The Piece of Wood, and the 


mane 


the | 
ople does not mention his Name, but 'tis evident N j l 
not by the Narration of the Fact, that he means 10 
on Remiro d'Orco (þ) * Il Dua Valentino doppo | 
Ne. © haver fatte commettere un infinità di ſceleratez- oh 
Ore © ze dal ſuo Vicario criminale nelle Città di Ro- v4 

the « magna, moſtrando che tutto fuſſe ſucceduto | | 
n contro la ſua ottima intentione, conſegnò il i l 
' the * povero Giudice all imprecationi e beſtemie de, 1 

mY © Popoli, che lo vollero in quarti. 1 
_ In the third place, the French Tranſlator has 1 | 
pL not theſe Words. Con un pezzo di legno & un col- 1 

ret tello ſanguinoſo a canto, a Particular that was not 9 
g of to be neglected in ſo remarkable an Execution. . ö 
Aer But the Engli/h Tranſlators have quite altet*d the 4 
ME Meaning. The Anonymous has very ridicu- | \ 
mo louſly transformed un pezzo di legno, a Piece of 18 
Lata Mood, into a wooden Dagger; and E. Dacres, | ö 
Atque into a Gibbet: he was left upon a Gibbet with ll | 
"0 WY Loch Sword by his Side —— And Capelloni | 
7 41% 
1 


= bloody Knife were laid on each Side of his Body; fi 
ny I imagine, as the Inſtruments of the Death 1 j 1 
he was put to, that is, killed, and cut in 4 g 1 
E * - two, as Butchers do Sheep; and by this to ſtrike j | 
i Terror on the People. 1 
7 The ſaid Engliſb Tranſlators have committed | . 
4 another Fault in rendering in un tempo for 4 9 1 
den while, They ſhould have faid, at once, or at = 
De /ame Zim ; that is, the People were ſatil- il . 
4 fy'd and ſurpris d at the ſame Time. 1 
Italy ol 
2 fopra gli Au. di C. Tacito, J. imo, 5. 66. 
in $4! poli. 1677. in 44. 
piece The 
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The Fact being thus, as it is deſcribed by y 

Machiavel, how can it be ſaid with our Author, / 

that Remiro POrco was beheaded ? Machiavebs le 

Authority in what concerns the Duke Yalentines E 

Actions, is, without diſpute, to be preferred U 

to any other Writer ; conſidering the Time he p 

liv'd in, and the Knowledge he had of the Duke he 

Valentines Affairs. Neither do I remember to WM » 

5 have met with any other Author contemporary, L 
1 that has made mention of it. But what more in 
1 ſurpriſes me, is, that Tomaſo Tomaſi, who many th 

1 Years after Machiavel writ the Life of that gc 
HUT Duke at large ; and Gregorio Leti, who gave a W. 
1 new Edition of Tomafi”s Work, with Notes and in 
7 Additions; yet both have been ſo negligent, as Pl 
Wis! not to take Notice of it. I know no other way Va 
3 to reconcile our Author's with MachiavePs Ac- his 
„ count, than to ſuppoſe, as it is commonly prac- Re 
} 7 tiſed in the like Executions, that Remiro d' Orcs fal 
"Wa was beheaded at firft, and afterwards his Body vid 
| 17 cut into two; and then expos'd to the publick of 
1 View. This was the Spectacle that Machiavel thr 
1 calls fierce. La Ferocitd del quale Spettacol bin 
i, 4 which he could not have ſaid, had Remiro d Do 
14 Orco been only beheaded. Such an Execution oo 
q having nothing of 'extraordinary Cruelty in tt. his 
Beſides, had he been only beheaded, to what ſter 

Intent could the bloody Knife have been exposd : 15 

uff 


to the People's View? Inſtead of Coltello Knife, 
Machiavel would have ſaid Manunaia, which is the 
proper Inftrument for beheading, uſed in I 
from whence I ſuppoſe the Scotch Name Men 
may be derived. I know no other Particular of 


this Preſident of Romagna Remiro d' Orco mn 
| wha 
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what I read in Sanſovino (i): which is, that Pope 
Alexander the VIth, with his Son the Duke Va- 
lentine, intending by Treachery to ſeize on the 
Eſtate of Guido Baldo da Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino, and at the ſame Time on his Perſon to 
put him out of the World, the Pope had before- 
hand ſent Order to Remiro d'Orco to march 
with a great Army againſt the Town of San 
Leo, under Colour of purſuing the Banditi; but 
in reality, to lie in wait for Guido Baldo, in caſe, 
that eſcaping from Valentine's Power, he ſhould 
go there to fave himſelf, as they thought he 
would in all Probability do, that Town being 
in his Territory, and a very ſtrong and fortified 
Place. In fact, Guido Baldo, at the hearing that 
Valentine's Troops had ſurpris'd ſome Places in 
his State, run away from Urbino, faking the 
Road of San Leo; and he would infallibly have 
fallen into Remiro's Hands, had not he by Pro- 
vidence met a Shepherd, who gave him notice 
of the Danger he was in, and conducted him 
through Bye-ways out of the Territory of UV- 
bino into that of Ceſena, a Town then under the 
Dominion of the Venetians. 

The Fate, that Remiro d'Orco met with from 
his Maſter Valentine, commonly attends a Mini- 
ſter, who is the Inftrument of the Maſter's Ty- 
ranny. He is not only hated by the People, that 
ſuffer and groan under it, but by his Maſter alſo, 
who, being conſcious that himſelf is the Author 
of what the Miniſter has done, looks upon him 
with a ſuſpicious and fearful Eye, as an Accuſer 


and Reproacher of his wicked Will and Actions. 


——— 


f 
(i) Hiſt. di Caſa Orſina, lib. 9. p. 128. 
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So that hell be ready on any Occaſion, to lay fre 
the Blame on him, and ſacrifice him to the Ce 
People's Wrath and Indignation; and by this | ob 
means attempt to free himſelf from the Imputa- ani 
tion of Cruelty among his Subjects, and the Fear ha 
of being reproach'd with his Crimes while his M 
Miniſter continues in Favor and unpuniſh'd. de 
Crudelitatis Miniſtri, ſays a Politician (+), ut for 
* exprobrantes a Principibus aſpiciuntur, adeoque hir 
* haud raro omnis ſævitiæ infamia in hos exone- pli 
* ratur. M 
an 

Tt 

NUMBER XXI. Vi 

In the Beginning of Neto's Empire.] The firſt x” 
five Years of Nero's Reign were remarkable not are 
only for the wholeſome Regulations and Laws Co 
then enacted ; but alſo for the Marks he gave of jud 
his good Diſpoſition to Liberality, Clemency, of 
and Affability, which he neglected no Occaſion bay 
to ſhew (a). Inſomuch that it was by ſome re- of t 
ported, the Emperor Trajan was wont to ſay, he 
that all the former Princes fell very ſhort of the FE 
five Years of Nero (5). Had Nero continued in bel; 
the ſame Way thro* the whole Courſe of hs to | 


Life, his Name, no doubt, would have been 
' remember'd with Honor; whereas now, from 
what he did afterwards, it is mentioned with 
Horror and Deteſtation, and is become the Name 
of a moſt infamous and execrable Tyrant. But 


— 


* — 


(0) Ferfiner, Not. Polit. ad C. Tacit, Annal. 1. 3. p. m 
41. 

(a) Sutton. in Ner. c. 10. 
Aurel. Via. Epi. 

E | from 


rom 
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from whence was this great Change in Nerg's 
Conduct? From the Indulgence, as Dion Caſſius 
obſerves (c), of Burrus and Seneca, whoſe Care 
and Direction he was committed to, and who 
had the greateſt Sway with him. Theſe two 
Men, tho* much eſteem'd for Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence z yet the more they ought to be blamed 
for the wrong Way they took with Nero, to bring 
him to the Knowledge of Virtue, and the Ap- 
plication to publick Affairs. He was a young 
Man, naturally inclined to Pleaſures and Vices, 
and averſe from good and ſerious Application. 


They, inſtead of curbing in ſome meaſure the 


Violence of his Paſſions, rather encouraged*them 
in a full Career, by ſuffering him to follow his 
own Pleaſures and Diverſions. This they did, 
according to Dion's Acccount, thinking that 
Courſe of Nero's Life would be of no great Pre- 
judice to the State, and that by a full Enjoyment 
of Pleaſures he would ſoon grow tired, and 
know by Experience the Vanity and Weakneſs 
of them; ſo that of his own Accord, they hoped, 
he would renounce them, and take a better Turn. 
A very ſtrange Way of thinking! But who can 
believe, two ſuch wiſe Men, asBurrus and Seneca, 
to have been ignorant, or not have conſidered, 
that a young Man wilfull, ſenſible of his ſuperior 
Power, and brought up in the greateſt Luxury, 
and to an entire Liberty, far from growing tired 
of Pleaſures by the Enjoy ment of them, would 
not be more corrupted and debauched? That 
Men become very wicked by Degrees, and not 
all at once. That Crimes, like Rings in a Chain, 
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(c) Lib. 61. 
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draw on one another, is ſo plain and evident by 
Reaſon and Experience, that no Man of any 
Senſe and Knowledge of the World could ever 
have been ignorant of it, much leſs Burrus and 
Seneca. Beſides it was too notorious for to 
doubt of Nero's vicious Nature. She diſcovered 
herſelf very early, and tho? at the Beginning ſhe 
did work but flowly and privately, and under 
the Shelter of Youth (an Age ſubje& to Errors 
and Irregularities) yet even then ſhe was ſo ſtrong 
and active, that any Body could not but fee, 
that Nerc's Vices were by Nature implanted 
in him; ſo that they were her's, and not the 
Vices of Youth (d). And who ſhould or 
could have ſooner, and better known Ners's 
Temper and Inclinations, but thoſe two great 


wife Men, who were conſtant Attenders upon 


him, knew him from his Infancy, and whoſe 
Direction and Inſtruction he had been intruſted 
. to? Was it not then their Duty to have uſed a 
moſt particular Diligence, and imployed the fitteſt 
Means imaginable to prevent the Growth, if not 
poſſible to extirpate thoſe vicious Seeds by a 
timely and good Diſcipline; and not, as they 
did by their Indulgence, ſupply them with freſh 
| Nouriſhment, ſo as to let them take a deeper 
Root? Can we charge them with ſo groſs a 
Miſtake? No. What ſhall we think of them 
then ? Would it be too raſh in me, if I ſhould 
iay, that the View they had in this Conduct was 


_ = 
— — 


(d) Sueton in Ner. cap. 26. Petulantiam, libidinem, lu- 
xuriam, avaritiam, crudelitatem, ſenſim quidem primo & 
occulte, velut juvenili -grrore- exercuit: ſed ut tunc quoque 
dubium nemini foret, Naturz illa vitia, non ætatis eſſe. 
ther 
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their particular Intereſt ? That 1s, to have a 
oreater Influence on Nero, and by it to keep 
in their Hands that governing Power, which 
they had taken away from Agrippina his 
Mother. We know too well, that it has 
been an ordinary Trick of the Governors, and 
Favourites of Princes, to indulge the Paſſions of 
their Maſters, in order to divert their Minds 
from the Application to public Affairs, taking 
upon themſelves the whole Adminiftration of 
the State; and by that Means become Maſters 
both of the Prince and the People. In every 
Nation we may find Inftances of this old mini- 
terial Practice; and in our own, not to mention 


others, we have Cardinal Wolſey, who by this 


Engine raifed himſelf up to that exorbitant 


Height of Power he had under Henry the 
Eighth. Indeed we muſt acknowledge, that 
Burrus and Seneca are not to be compared to the 
chief Miniſters of latter Ages: Their Conduct 
plainly ſhewing, that far from abuſing of the 
Power they had, the Roman Empire, by the 
Teſtimony of Trajan, was never before fo well 
governed as in thoſe five Years of Nero, whilſt 
they ſteer'd the Helm of the Government. 
They were Men fit for that Poſt, and it would 
have been happy for the Romans had they con- 
tinued in it. But for all this, we ought to con- 
ſider, that wiſe and prudent Men are not always 
free from the Ambition of Power; and that when 


ſuch Men have once attained it, they will 


make a good Uſe of it to their Maſter's, their 
own, and their Country's Intereſt. But, alas 
to meet with ſuch chief Miniſters is too great an 
Happineſs for a Country to be often enjoyed. Let 
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Burrus and Seneca be praiſed for they 
Knowledge and Wiſdom, yet both were Cour- 
tiers, and Courtiers, if I may ſay, by Profeſſion ; 
living conſtantly at Court, and concerning them. 
ſelves with all the Tranſactions, and Cabals there 
formed: ſuch Courtiers, as they were, could not 
but aſpire to arrive at Power, Riches, and Ho- 
nours: things that are not to be got without 
having the Prince's Favour; and how could 
they obtain this without Flattery, Diſſimulation. 
Artifices, Intrigues, and ſervile Means to pleaſe 
and indulge his Inclinations? And the more, in ſo 
corrupt a court as the Roman then was, and under 
a Prince ſo inclined to Vices as Nero. Who- 
ever has not the like Talents, neither will fol- 
low this Conduct, he is an improper Perſon to 
be a Courtier, and can have no Ho of being 
ever raiſed to any Poſt, but much leſs to become 
a Prime Miniſter. 

Beſides are we not to be ſurpriſed at thoſe two 
Men, one renowned for Gravity of Manners, 
and the other profeſſing to be a Stoick Philoſo- 
pher, for ſuffering a young Prince, and ſuch as 
Nero, to paſs his Time in Pleaſures and Riots? 
Was this their Conduct conſiſtent with the Gra- 
vity of Manners, or the Precepts of the Stoic 
Philoſophy ? No, veny far from it. Have we 
not juſt Reaſon therefore to ſuſpect, that a pri- 
vate Intereſt made them act contrary to what 
they outwardly appeared and profeſſed to be: 
And what could have been this Intereſt, but, as 
I faid before, to have in their Hands the whole 
Management of the public Affairs? It was this 
private Intereſt that joined and made them agree 


ſo well together in the Direction of their — 
| tho 


„ > 

tho' they differed in their Manners (e). This is 
not the only Action of Burrus, that puts his 
Gravity of Manners in doubt; not to deſcend to 
every particular Action, did not he act like a 
true Courtier, and a wicked Sycophant, in be- 
ing the firſt to applaud Nero for the Murder of 
his Mother? Sending on that Account his Ofi- 
cers to congratulate with him; and this in order 
to relieve by a moſt baſe and abominable Flat- 
tery Nero's Mind, from thoſe crue] Torments 
he juſtly ſuffered in his Conſcience by the Hor- 
ror of the Crime (f). 

I will not charge him orSeneca,with having been 
any Way concerned in contriving Asrippina's 
Death, tho* both are not altogether free from 
being ſuſpected of it; yet certain it is, that after 
Agrippina*s Eſcape from the firſt Attempt made 
againſt her Lite, Nero, ſending for both, asked 
their Advice, what was to be done in that Caſe, 
whether he ſhould have her killed or not. 
They then far from declaring their Opinion 


vent it, behaved themſelves in ſuch a crafty, but 
mean Manner, as to plainly ſhew their Approba- 
tion of the Execution of it. Is this the Way of 
acting like a Man of a firm and conſtant Mind? 
Or as a true Stoic Philoſopher ? Would not ſuch 
a one have choſen rather to periſh, than to give 
any Countenance to a Parricide? As for Seneca's 


Character, if what Dion Caſſius (g) fays of him 


t, as | 5 


| (e) Burrus gravitate morum. Seneca —— comitate 
gree honeſta. Tacit. An. lib. 13. cap. 2. 

| ) Tacit. An. lib. 14. cap. 10. 

g. Dion, lib. 61. p. 7 694. & lib. 62. pag. 713. 


againſt the Murder, or taking any Step to pre- 
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be true (and there is very little Reaſon to be- 
lieve the contrary) he was a Stoic Philoſopher 
indeed, I mean, like one of thoſe, that are ex- 
poſed to ridicule, cried down, and deteſted for 
their Vices both by the Latin and Greek Au- 
thors. A vain, ambitious, covetous, hypocri- 
tical Man, a baſe Flatterer, given to looſe and 
abominable Paſſions, - and what ſurpaſſes all, a 
moſt wicked and infamous Preceptor, who in- 
ſtead of inſpiring, according to his Duty, and 
Profeſſion, into the tender Mind of his Scholar 
a true Senſe oſ Virtue and Morality, both by 
Precepts and Example, corrupted and debauch- 
ed him, to ſatisfy his own unnatural Luſt. 
After all this, would it appear ſtrange to think 


that Seneca and Burrus had their private Intereſt 


and View in indulging, and ſuffering Nero to 
follow ſuch a Courſe of Life, which they could 
not but diſapprove, as the moſt pernicious for a 
young Man viciouſly inclined z and which inſtead 
of correcting, would infallibly have corrupted his 
Nature more and more, and prove at laſt to be 
his own, and the Empire's Ruin? And what 
could they expect after all for themſelves, but 
their own Deſtruction? A Fate commonly at- 
tending the like Miniſters, and Prince's Favourites. 

Another Cauſe of this Change in Nero for the 
worſt, was the Converſation of the young Peo- 
ple he had about him, the Companions of his 
Pleaſures. Thoſe wretched Creatures made 
their Court to him by flattering his Inclinations, 
and encouraging him in his Pleaſures and De- 
bauches; and taking Advantage of the Free- 
dom and Familiarity he uſed with them, loſt no 
Opportunity to give him an Averſion, for his 
Governors, as 1 it were below his Greatneſs 

an 


1 
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and Dignity to be dependent on, and directed 
in his Actions by them, over whom he 
had an abſolute Power, and not they over 
him. Vas be then afraid of them? Why to le 
treated in that Manner ? By theſe and the like 
Suggeſtions, which young People eaſily give the 
Hearing to, Nero begun to renounce all Shame, 
and to openly deſpiſe the Remonſtrances of Bur. 
rus and Seneca; giving himſelf up to his own 
diſorderly Appetites, and vicious Inclinations. 
But who ought to be blamed for this ? Burrus 
and Seneca themſelves, who did not take that 
due Care neceſſary for a young Man's Educa- 
tion, in chuſing ſober and modeſt Men for his 
Companions, who by their good Behaviour 
might have had ſome Influence on his Conduct, 
and hindered him at leaſt to run into Excels. 
Did they not know, that bad Company ſoon 
corrupts Youth ? That nothing is ſo dangerous 
and prejudicial to a young Prince, as to have flat- 
terring debauched Fellows about him ? How can 
we excuſe thoſe two wiſe Men for ſuch a Con- 
duct? How can we think they had no particular 
Intereſt in it? Iam perſwaded they had. They 
thought, and hoped, as I have already men- 
tioned, by this Indulgence to gain more of Ne- 
76's Favour, and keep i in their Hands the Power 
of managing the public Affairs; Seneca in par- 
ticular, who had been ſo familiar with him. I 
make no doubt, that in that Caſe, the Roman 
Empire would have been well governed; but 
why ? Becauſe they were Men of Senſe, Men 
of Parts, and Ability, that had a good Know- 
ledge of the World, and knew what it was, 
and how to govern. But all this will not ſhew 
them to have been leſs ambitious of Power. It 
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was indeed very unfortunate both for them and 
the Roman Empire, that they were diſappointed 
in their Aim; vet it muſt be owned, that the 
Ambition of Power made them to take ſo wrong 
a Step, as to indulge Nero's vicious Inclinations; 
and that by this Indulgence Nero changed for 
the worſt, from whence at laſt he fell into Ex- 
ceſs cf Tyranny. 

Pll conclude with one Obſervation more 
on this Subject; which is, that Nero's Go- 
vernment for the firſt five Years of his Reign 
is not to be ſuppoſed to have been in reality ſo 
good, as one would imagine by the Notice taken 
of it, and from the Report of that Saying of 
Trajan before mentioned: No, but fo far, as it 
is compared with what proved to be afterwards 
under the fame Nero, and what had formerly 
been under thoſe Monſters of Princes, Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius, his Predeceſſors. We 
ought to conſider, that after a Succeſſion of Ty- 
rants, any Prince, who is tolerable, would paſs 
for an extraordinary good one; and an indiffe- 
rent Adminiſtration of the Public under him 
be extolled as the wiſeſt and beit of all. People 
judge of the Goodneſs and Badneſs of their Go- 
vernors, and Government, as they do of othe 
Things, not by their, real Merit, but by com- 
paring them with others; praiſing or blaming 
them accordingly. It was by this Compariſon 


that Nero's five Years Reign were ſo much com- 


mended and admired. The Author, who re- 
lates the Report of Trajan's Saying (which by 
the by is not without Hyperbole) ſhews by his 
Words, that he was of this Opinion. Nero, 
ſays he, for the Space of five Years appeared to 
be ſuch a Prince, as might be borne with; from 

© whency, 
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whence, he adds, ſome took Occaſion to report 
that Saying of Trajan, &c. Iſte (Nero) quin- 
6 quennio tolerabilis viſus; inde quidam prodide- 
« runt, Trajanum ſolitum dicere, Procul diſtare 
cunctos Principes à Neronis quinquennio. 


N u 10 BE R III. 


Neither Commodus, Perennius, Sc.] Peren- 
nius, or Perennis, Captain of the Guards, and 
chief Miniſter and Favourite of the Emperor 
Commodus, aſſumed ſuch a Power, that the Go- 
vernment of the whole Empire was intirely in 
his Hand. The Hiſtorians do not agree in his 
Character. If we believe Dion Caſſius, (a) he 
was a very worthy Man, moſt moderate and 
modeſt, free from coveting either Riches or 
Glory, a faithful and upright Miniſter of State, 
who had at Heart the public Good, and the 
Preſervation of the Empire. That he was 
forced by the negligent Conduct of his Maſter in 
minding nothing, but Pleaſures, and all Sorts of 
Debaucheries, to take upon himſelf the Charge 
of the whole Government. In ſhort, he was a 
Man undeſerving of the Fate he met with, not 
only in Regard to himſelf, but to the public In- 
tereſt in particular. The only Reproach he 
( caſts upon him, is his Ambition of Power; to 
compaſs which he contrived the Death of Pater- 


nus, his Colleague in the Command of the 


Guards ; which afterwards proved his Ruin : 
The Soldiers upon any Diſappointment laying 
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(a) Lib. 62. 
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their Complaints againſt him, and being angry 
at him as the Author of it. The ſame did the 
Army, that was in Britain they mutiny'd againſt 
him, and ſent ſome of their Body to accuſe him 
to the Emperor, of deſigning to advance his Son 
to the Imperial Dignity. Commodus delivered him 
up to the Soldiers of the Guards he was Com- 
mander of, who put him to Death, Sc. Thus far 
Dion. But Herodian (b) and Lampridius (c) have 
drawn his Character in quite different Colours. 
He is repreſented as a moſt wicked Miniſter of 
State, ambitious, rapacious, inſolent, and cruel, 
It was he, by their Account, that indulged his 
Maſter in Pleaſures and Debaucheries; in order 
to get the governing Power into his Hands. 
That by Artifices and..Calumnies he deſtroyed or 
kept off from Court all the ancient, and faithful 

Miniſters of M. Aurelius, Commodus's Father, ſo as 
to have no-body near his Maſter but himſelf; 
and who, to enrich himſelf by- their Spoils, ad- 
viſed him, not to let anyMan of great Rank have 
Power, but to root them out: By which Means 
he treaſured up immenſe Riches. He had the 
Ear of his Maſter open only to his wicked Sug- 
geſtions, which could not fail of having the Ap- 
probation from ſo vicious and corrupted a Mind, 
as that of Commodus was; ſo that he had him in- 
tirely under his Direction. And what can a bad 
| Miniſter of State wiſh for more, to execute his 
ill Deſigns, and obtain his particular End? 
This could not but prove a very heavy Opprel- | 
fion to the Roman People; but what made their 


— 
— 


(% Lib. 1. 
(c) in Vita Commodi Anton. inter Hiſt. Ang. fo, 
| On- 
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Condition the more miſerable was, that the 
knew, the Miniſter to be the Cauſe, and Author 
of the Evils they ſuffered. The People will 
ſooner bear to be ſcourged by the abſolute Hand 
of their Prince, than by the ſervile one of a Fel- 
low-· Subject. And they will never hate, and 
deſpiſe the Prince ſo much, than when they ſee, 
his Miniſter to have ſuch an Influence over him, 
as to make him act for his on private End to 
their Oppreſſion, and againſt the public Good. 

Herodian goes further, charging him with 


aming at the Empire. He gives an Account 
a of his Deſign, the Means he took to execute it, 
S and how it was diſcovered ; for which he was 
r 


put to Death. I will not trouble the Reader 
with it, he may for his Satisfaction look into 
Herodian's Hiſtory. Thus we find two diffe- 
rent Characters of Perennius given by the Hi- 
ſtorians, one ſo oppoſite to the other, that *tis 
impoſſible both ſhould fit the ſame Perſon. 
Which of the two ſhall we believe the true one ? 
Whom of the Hiſtorians ſhall we. prefer for 
Credit? Dion or Herodian. I will take no No- 
tice of Lampridius, as an Hiſtorian of later 
Date. Neither will I put in doubt Aiphilin's Sin- 
cerity in the Abridgment he has left us of 
Dion's Hiſtory, of which this Fart relating to 
the Life of Commodus with many others are loſt ; 
and we know no more of it, but what we read 
in Aphilin. What this Author therefore ſays, 
we muſt take as from Dion. Now it cannot 
but ſeem very ſtrange, that Dion and Herodian 
both living at the ſame Time, and at Rome in 
Commodus's Reign: both profeſſing, that what 
they write was not from other Hiſtorians, but 
of their own Knowledge; ſhould yet fo much 
Ulagree in the Character of Perennias, a Man * 

| 0 
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of a private Condition; but of the higheſt Rank 
and Power in that Time, as the chief Favourite 
and prime Miniſter of the Roman Emperor. 1 
cannot deny, that Dion's Teſtimony is of a gre:t 
Weight, as an Hiſtorian of Credit, particularly 
in what he relates of his own Time; conſidering 
the Advantage he had over other Hiſtorians to 
be better informed of the public Tranſactions, 
and the Characters of the Men then in Power; 
having been a Senator, Conſul more than once, 
intruſted with the Government of Cities and 
Provinces, conſidered and favoured by Empe 
rors, and familiarly converſing with them. Be- 
ſides, which more concerns the preſent Queſtion, 
he is an Hiſtorian not charged with Flattery, 
And the Life of Commodus, which he writ before 
the undertook the general Roman Hiſtory, had 
the Approbation of the Emperor Severus, and 
others, Men of Diſtinction I ſuppoſe, that had 
the Peruſal of it. Notwithſtanding all this to 
ſupport Dion's Authority, I am more inclined to 
prefer Herodian's Teſtimony to Dion's in this 
Point, upon the following Reaſons. _ 

Firſt. Becauſe Herodian is ſo full and par- 
ticular in what he ſays of Perennius, that he 
leaves no room to doubt of the Truth of it; 

and ſhould we doubt of it, we might in the 
ſame Manner doubt of all we read in the an- 
| cient Hiſtorians, who give us no other Guaran- 
1 tee for their Credit, but their own Word ; and 
| we have no other Reaſon to take their Word for 
what they ſay, but the Eſteem, that ancient 
Writers, either Contemporaries or of ſubſequent 
Ages had of their Ability and Sincerity. Tho 
Herodian, like the reſt of the Hiſtorians, has 
been taxed with Miſtakes, or ſuſpected in ſome 
Particulars (which neither Dion is free from) 8 
2 . 
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he has deſerved to have a Rank among the good 
Hiſtorians, by the Judgment of the Learned. 
And to come to the Point in Hand, I do not 
remember, that in what he has writ of Commo- 
dus, he has ever been charged with Falſhood ; 
and we have no other Author, that I know 
who has given a larger and more diſtin Ac- 
count of that Emperor's Life. And as for Pe- 
rennius's Character, we find, he has been follow- 
ed by Lampridius, who was well acquainted 
with his Hiſtory, as were alſo Spartianus, and 
Capitolinus, all three making mention of him in 
r : | 

My Second Reaſon is, Becauſe it ſeems Dion 
was abſent from Rome for ſome while in Commo- 
dus*'s Reign, and about the Time when Peren-. 
nius was in Power. Since he, ſpeaking of the 
Occurrences of that Time, mentions his Yak at 
Cilicia with his Father, then Governor of that 


Province: So that he might not have been fo 


well informed of Perennius's Actions, as Hero- 
dian might have been, who was preſent at 
Rome. 
But Laſtly. And what, to f. freely my 
Mind, prevails with me to take Herodian's Side; 
is becauſe there is leſs Reaſon to ſufpect him, 
than Dion of Partiality; he was but*a 
Man * tis true, but much bind dered for his Learn. 
ing and Capacity, and never had any Share in 
public Employments, as 7 1 and his Father 
had. Dion's Father, as we have ſaid before, 
was Governor of Cilicia ; fnder Commodus, whilſt 
Perennius was Miniſter of State, and in the 
Height of Power. Irid deed we are not aſſured, 
that he was a Creature of Perennius, or that He 
had any particular * to, or F ay + 
or 


14141 | 
for him; nevertheleſs, *tis not improbable to 
think, according to the uſual Way of prime 
Miniſters in diſpoſing of public Places, that he 
was by Perennius's Favour or Protection pro- 
moted or continued in that Charge of Honour 
and Authority. So that on this Regard Dion 
might have been partial in his Character; the 
Senſe of Gratitude prevailing with him ſo far, as 
to prefer that Character, which would be advan- 
tageous to the Memory of that Miniſter of State, 
and which, I do not doubt, many of his Favou- 
rites and Friends gave him. Indeed he charges him 
with having been the Author of Paternus's Death, 
not beaxing to have a Colleague in the Command 
of the Guards. But what is this Charge in Com- 
pariſon of the Crimes and Wick edneſs, that Hero- 
dian charges him with? Or what in Compariſon of 
the Encomium Dion beſtows upon him? Beſides, 
that the Fact might have been ſo evident, and 
generally known, and the Report of it fo cur- 
rent, that it would have expoſed hisPartiality too 
openly, had he either paſs'd it over in Silence, 
or palliated it ; and then the Good he faid of 
him would by that have loſt all Credit. He 
therefore very artfully acknowledges a Fact, 
which could not be deny'd, in order to ſpeak in 
Commendation of him with a greater Aſſurance, 
and Appearance of Truth ; and this he could 
more eaſily do, by charging (as he does) Commodus 
with all the flagitious Actions imputed to Peren- 


nius. The Character of that Emperor was ſo 


odious and abominable, that nothing could have 
been ſaid of a Tyrant, that would not have been 
believed of him. To lay the Faults of the 
Prince on the prime Miniſter, and the Faults of 
the latter on the Prince according to Men's ak 

ticular 


K 
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ticular Inclinations, is what we know, and ſee 
practiſed in every Monarchy. But I think, 
Dion ſhould not have ſaid, that Perennius had the 


whole Care and Management of all the milit 
civil, and public Affairs; (4) neither that 
Commedus did not mind at all what concerned 


the Government. Since when a Miniſter of 


State is inveſted with ſuch a Power, and his Ma- 
ſter is ſo neglectful of the Care of the State, an 
Man, but, above all, the ſuffering People will; 
and with juſt Reaſon charge the prime Miniſter 
with the ill Conduct and Adminiftration of 
the public Affairs, and with all the Miſchiefs 
and Oppreſſions befalling them, as the Cauſe 
and Author of the Evil. Beſides, if Perennius 
was of that Temper, as not to bear a Colleague' 
in the Command of the Guards; inſomuch that 
his Ambition puſhed him ſo far, as to contrive 
the Death of Paternus, as Dion himſelf acknow- 
ledges ; How can we after this reaſonably think, 
that he would have bore any other to have a 
Share with him in ſo high a Poſt, as that of prime 
Miniſter? And that be would not have uſed 
all Artifices and Power to prevent it, and taken 


that he had taken with Paternus ? 


Again, I do not pretend to ſay, that a Man 
of that Quality, and in that Station of Life as 
Dion, is not in a better Way, than a private Man, 
as Herodian, to know the publick Tranſactions, 
and the ſecret Engines of a Prince's, and his 
prime Miniſter's Actions. Certainly he is, and 
may, if he takes the proper Meaſures, come at 
(J 2 
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(4) n non modo negotia wilitaria, ſed etiam cx- 
tera tractare, atque adeo Reipublicz præeſſe cogebatur. 5 
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the Knowledge of them. But what I ſay is this, 
that a private Man may be leſs ſuſpected of Par- 
tiality, than a Man in publick Employments, or 
a Courtier. . The Intereſt that ſuch a Man has 
either in fiding with, or oppoſing the prime Mi- 
niſter is greater, than a private Man can have; 
and therefore the Character he gives of him is 
more ſubje& to be ſuſpected of having been 
drawn by a partial Hand, not with the Pencil 
and Colours of Truth, but Intereſt and Paſſion, 
Beſides, to judge of Things of this Nature, as 
the Character of Princes, or prime Miniſters, does 
not require any particular Knowledge of public 
Tranſactions, or ſecret Motives of Actions. No, 
the Character of Perſons ſo conſpicuous in the 


State, and ſo concerned in the Government of it, 


cannot but be known by the People; it is the 
People that feels the Effects of the Goodneſs or 
Badneſs of a prime Miniſter; it is by theſe Ef- 
fects that they judge of his Ability, Integrity, 
and other Qualities neceſſary to a Man in that 
high Poſt, whoſe Duty is to have the Care, and 
to procure the Advantage of the Public. To 
judge of the Cauſe by its Effects, is a true Maxim 
both in natural and moral Philoſophy, particu- 
larly when confirmed by a long Experience. To 
judge according to this Rule is the ſureſt Way of 
judging of Men's Characters. Herodian, I do 
not doubt, being a private Man, had Perennius's 
Character chiefly from the Sentiments of the 
Public; and therefore in this Particular he de- 


ſerves more Credit than Dion. Whether a prime 


Miniſter be rapacious, cruel, haughty and 
inſolent, Fc. is not a Myſtery of State, which 


is known but to few; he will be eaſily diſcover'd 
by his own Actions and Behaviour, to judge of 


which 
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which there is no need of being a great Politician, 
or a Man of much Penetration. I will not deſcend 
to Particulars, and make the Truth of what I 
have ſaid more viſible, leſt J ſhould be too long 
on this Subject. 

As for the Approbation the Emperor Severus, 
and others (Courtiers not unlikely) gave to 
Dion's Life of Commodus, it will not be an Ar- 
gument with me, for the Truth of every Parti- 


cular therein mentioned. Such Approbations 


are no more to be valued, than Compliments. 
Neither do we know how Severus, and the reſt 
ſtood affected to Perennius's Memory; but ſure 
we may be, that Dion would not have commu- 
nicated his Hiſtory to Severus, had he not been 
perſuaded before- hand, that what he had writ 
would have met with Severuss Approbation. Be- 
ſides, the Teſtimony an Author gives of him- 
felf, in Praiſe of his Work, may be juſtly ſuſ- 
ed; and he can't expect any Credit, but as a 
avour. When a Man has no other Authority 
for what he ſays, but his own Word, the [talian 
is wont to ſay, I Credere e Cortęſia. 
Thus much concerning the different Character 
of Perennius given by Dion and Herodian. 1 


| ſhall now come to make a ſhort Reflection upon 
the Fall of that Miniſter of State. It is agreed 


on every hand, that the Soldiers were diſpleaſed 
at him, that they mutiny'd againſt, and accuſed 
him to the Emperor; upon which he was put 
to death. A wicked Miniſter of State, who 
knows himſelf to be odious to the People, ought 
never to diſoblige the Army. It is their Sword, 
that protects him, by keeping the oppreſſed. 
People in Awe, leſt they ſhould take the Re- 


venge on him for what they ſuffer from his III- 
| conduct. 
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conduct. Whoever has the Sword in his Hand, 
will be always ready to turn it againſt him, by 
whom he thinks himſelf injured. This a 
prime Miniſter ſhould conſider, as alſo the Cha- 
racer of the Men of that Profeſſion (e). 

And how they, by knowing their own 
Strength, and the Neceſſity he has of them, 
are apt to be ſoon diſobliged on any ſmall Diſ- 
appointment: In which Caſe they will never 
want the Aſſiſtance of a diſaffected Party, or 
ſome of his powerful Enemies; particularly if 
there be a riſing Favourite, who aims at his Poſt, 
and is a Man of a daring undertaking Spirit, 
Thus Cleander, as Dion ſays, took the Opportu- 
nity of the Army's Complaints and Accuſations 
againſt Perennius, to prevail with Commodus to 
give him up to the Guards to be put to Death, 
And it is not altogether improbable, that Cleander 
had a Hand in what the Soldiers did, at leaſt in 
fomenting their Diſcontent. Perennius ſhould 
have been more careful to guard himſelf againſt 
him. A prime Miniſter can never be too cautious 


againſt a new Favourite; and he ought, for his 


own Security, to free himſelf from ſuch a Com- 
petitor by ſome Means or other. In Concluſion, 
a Prince, who will be abſolute, as well as a Mi- 
niſter of State, who will oppreſs the People, and 
keep himſelf in Power in ſpight of their Com- 
plaints and Threatenings, and of the Artifices of 
his Enemies and Competitors : Both, I ſay, muſt 
follow that Advice the Emperor Severus gave to 


as. 


— 


(e) Lucan, I. 10. v. 407 & 8. 


Nulla fides, pietaſque wiris qui caſtra ſequuntur, 
Vanaleſque manus : ibi fas, ubi maxima merces. 
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his Sons; and which himſelf had followed, as 
Maxim of his Government, viz. Enrich the Sol- 
diers, and deſpiſe all the reſt (J). 


NUMBER XXIII. 


Neither Severus Plautianus.] I do not believe, 
that Hiſtory can afford us an Inſtance of a 
greater Favourite, and more powerful Miſter, 
than Plautianus was under Septimius Severus; 
neither at the ſame time of a more wicked, proud, 
and inſolent one. A true Mark of the Power a 
prime Miniſter has with his Maſter | Plautianus 
(a) was born in Africa, of a mean Family ; he 
paſſed his Youth in a low and infamous Condi- 
tion, and was even condemned to Baniſhment, 
as a ſeditious Man, and guilty of many other 
Crimes. Nevertheleſs, all theſe Diſadvantages 
were not an Obſtacle to his Fortune, not to ſay, 
that perhaps they laid the firſt Step to it. Severus 
took ſuch an Affection for him, that he raiſed 
him to the higheſt Poſts of Honour and Autho- 
rity, and made him ſo powerful and rich, that he 
was the greateſt Man, even in Compariſon of the 
Roman Emperors themſelves; never refuſing 
him any thing, but giving him all the Power of 
doing what he would, as if he in a manner had 
been the Emperor, and Severus his Officer. He 
expreſſed a Wiſh to have him for his Succeſſor, 
and preferred his Daughter Fulvia Plautilla, be- 


n 


(f) Locupletate. milites, cæteros omnes contemnite, apud 
Dion. in Sever. 


(a) Vide Herodian, J. 3. Dion, I 75. 
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fore all the moſt noble and beautiful Roman a 
Ladies, to be his eldeſt Son Caracalla's Wife, Il 3 
But what wasPlautianus's Merit to have deſerved I 
ſo much from Severus? Tho? we know by Ex- a 
perience, that it is not Merit which recommends 5 
a Man to be the chief Favourite and Miniſter B 
of a Prince; yet ſuch a Man has always ſome 0 
Qualification or other, which to the Prince's * 
Eyes at leaſt appears, as deſerving his Favour, d 
and that Poſt. Now I do not find the Hiſtorians „ 
to have taken any particular Notice of what * 
raiſed Plautianus to that extraordinary Degree of 1 
Favour, and Power with Severus. What they al 
ſay of him, is only relating to what he did whilſt - of 
in the Height of Fortune. As for his hay- of 
ing been Severus's Countryman, and, as ſome nc 
thought, of his Kindred, this might perhaps bl 
have put him in the Way of getting Preferments; of 
but, I cannot think, this alone would have been N 
ſufficient to raiſe him to that Exceſs of Favour | 9 
and Power; conſidering how often the Country: 1 
men and Relations of Princes are kept under up 
for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they have that the 
Advantage above the' reſt ; and ſometime they © 
meet with a harder Fate. x | wh 
Neither was Plautianus's Behaviour towards uo 
the Emperor and his Family ſuch, as to deſerve At 
his Affection. His Inſolence, Ambition, and oy 
Vanity were too notorious not to be known, and 5 
too great to be borne by any other Maſter. Nei- M. 


ther was Severus ſuch a weak, timorous, or in- 
dolent and negligent Prince, as to be impoſed 
upon, or eaſily to be managed and governed. 
No, he was of a quite different Temper. He 
was quick - ſighted, and cunning, vigilant, active, 
and reſolute, and took upon himſelf the por 


* 
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and Management of the public Affairs. Shall 
we ſay then, that the Likeneſs of Inclinations 
was the Cauſe of Plautianus's growing ſo great 
a Favourite and Miniſter ?' This is the ordinary 
Bond, that Nature ties Men with in Friendſhip. 
Both the Maſter and Miniſter were cruel, Lovers 
of Riches, ambitious, and violent in their Paſ- 
fions. Both in their Youth had lived an irregular 
diſſolute Life, and been guilty of ſeveral Crimes. 


Not to mention, that Severus's former Condition 


was not much ſuperior, if not ſo low as that of 
Plautianys's. But if that be true, which Hero- 
dian ſays was reported by ſome, viz. That Se- 


verus had abuſed Plautianus when in the prime 


of his Youth; if this, I ſay, be true, there is 
no more Reaſon to wonder either at Severus's 
blind Affection for him, or at Plautianuss want 
of Merit to be raiſed to ſuch a Height of Fortune: 
Neither at the ill Behaviour of the Miniſter, 
nor at the Maſter's Indulgence. The more 
criminal is a Paſſion, the ſtronger is its Power 
upon, the Man's Heart, from the Corruption of 
the Underſtanding : and conſequently it is hardly 
to be conquer'd. But let the Cauſe. have been 


what it will; certain it is, that Severus's Aﬀec- 


tion for Plautianus was ' exceedingly great. 
At the Time when. Plautianus was accuſed of at- 
tempting, againſt his, and his Son's Life, and of 
deſigning to invade the Empire, and even after 
his Death, Severus could not forbear to give ſome - 
Marks of his Affection for him. After all this 
ought we to be ſurpriſed, either at the Miniſter's 
Power, Haughtineſs, Inſolence, and Vanity, or at 
the Meanneſs of the Romans in flattering him in 


lo ſhameful a Manner as they did? Plautianus's 


Images were expos'd to the public View, his 
1 e — Statues 
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Statues erected not only in the Provinces, 
but even at Rome, and were even more in Num- 
ber, and bigger, than thoſe of the Emperors. 
This was done not by private Men alone, but 
by the Senate's Authority. The Soldiers as well 
as the Senators did ſwear by Plaut ianus's Fortune, 
and public Prayers were addreſſed to the Gods 
for the Preſervation of his Health and Life. In 
ſhort, Plautianus was more honoured, flattered, 
and feared, than the Emperor himſelf in every 
Reſpect. Such is the Influence, that a Prince's 
Favourite has upon a corrupt enſlaved Nation, as 
the Romans were under the Yoke of an abſolute 


Prince, and whoſe Will was directed by ſo 


wicked a Minifter as Plautianus. Should I re- 
hearſe the particular Actions of this Man, and 
make Reflections upon them, it would be a Sub- 
ject of too long a Diſcourſe for my preſent De- 
ſign. I leave it therefore to the Reader to con- 
ſult Dion Caſſius and Herodian for it. This! 
will only ſay, that the chief Cauſe of Plautianus's 
Ruin was his Vanity and Ambition in giving his 
Daughter for a Wife to Caracalla, Severuss 


eldeſt Son; and his inſolent Behaviour with that 


young Prince, and other near Relations of Se. 
verus; not to mention his Calummies againſt the 
Empreſs, and the outrageous Treatment ſhe re- 
ceiv'd from him ; from all which he drew upon 
himſelf the Ill-will and Hatred of them. As 
for what my Author Tolomei ſays here of him, 
viz, That he was puniſh'd by Severus, it 182 
Fact contradicted by the Teſtimony of the two 
above-mentioned Hiſtorians Dion and Herodian. 
Both they agree in the main Point, tho? not ex- 


actly in every Particular; which is, that when 
Severus heard Plautianus juſtifying himſelf from 


what 
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- What he was accuſed of, that is, of conſpiring 
againſt the Emperor and his Son Caracalla's Life; 
Severus then appear'd to be in ſome manner | 
moved at it; upon which Caracalla, fearing | 


perhaps he ſhould be faved, furiouſly fell on him, 
giving, at the fame time, order to a mili 
Officer, and others there preſent to kill him, which 
was immedately executed. According to this Ac- 
count it can't be ſaid, that S-verus puniſh'd or 
put him to Death; ſo that we may juſtly charge 
our Author with a Miſtake : and very likely he 
was deceived by Spartianus, whom he gave 
Credit to, without farther examining the Fact 
in other Hiſtorians. Spartianus's Words are: l 
5) Poſtea iterum cum Plautiano in gratiam re- 
© diit (Severus) & veluti ovans urbem ingreſſus 
Capitolium petüt. Quamvis & ipſum procedenti 
tempore occiderit. Which laſt Expreſſion cannot 
be underſtood otherwiſe, but that either Severus 
himſelf flew him, or he was put to Death by 
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his Order, 


NuUumMBER XXIV. 


Sultan Solyman] Among other royal Qualities, 
that rendered Solyman the Magnificent to be re- 
nowned and admired not only in his Time, but 
in future Ages, was the Adminiſtration of Juſ- 

tice in puniſhing the Miniſters, that by Frauds, 
Extortions, and ſelling their Judgments, op- 
preſſed the Subjects to enrich themſelves. The 
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(6) Is Fit. Sever. 
| R 2 Character 


L! 
Character, that Sagredo (a) gives of him, de- 
ſerves the Reader's Attention, as it is the Model 
for a Prince, how he ought to govern. ö 
* Solyman, ſays he, wanted nothing, but Religion 
(the Chriſtian) to have been one of the beſt 
Monarchs in the World. He made a public 
Dclaration, that if any one had in the former 
Reign been defrauded, either in his Eſtate, or 
Goods, he would make Reſtitution of it out of 
the beſt and deareſt Part of his Treaſures. He 
was above all others a ſtrict Obſerver of the 
Rites of his Religion. He begun at firſt with the 
Care of the Temple or Moſchey, to which the 
Muſulmans attributed the happy Iſſue of his 
Deſigns. He puniſh'd ſeverely the Uſurpers of 
the Revenues of the Hoſpitals, and other pious 
Places. He ſubdued Wickedneſs, and reſtored 
© Juſtice, formerly abandoned and baniſh'd from 
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Death Baſbas on the only Crime of being rich, 
as his Predeceſſor did, but becauſe they had 
fattened themſelves with the Subſtance of the 
People. Many Cadis (Judges) were executed for 
having ſold Juftice. Over the Government of 
the Provinces he ſet thoſe, whoſe principal Virtue 
Vas Probity, and not poor hungry ones. He 
would that the Governors of States ſhould imi- 
tate the copious Rivers, that in their Courſe 
leave what they meet with, and not the Tor- 
rents, that break down and ſweep away all along 
with them.“ Such a Character of a Turkiſb Mo- 
narch might put to the Bluſh many Chriſtian 
Princes. ä 
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ä ( a ) Memorie Horiche de Mpnarchi Ottomant, pag. 146, 
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NumBER XXV. 


The King of England, &c.] By the King of 
England, our Author certainly means Henry 
the Eighth then alive; that is, in 1542 — the 
Date of his Letter. But whom of this King's 
Miniſters , he had in View, we can't poſitively 
ſay. Cromwell had been beheaded not above 
two Years before, viz. in 1540. But with 
what Juſtice he was condemn'd to Death, is 
what I leave the Reader to judge by the Hi- 
ſtory of thoſe Times. I will only ſay, what I 
think no-body will contradict, that he does not 
deſerve to be put in the ſame Rank with Seja- 
nus, Perennius, and the reſt here mentioned. 
And if our Author thought otherwiſe, we 
ought to conſider, that he was an Jalian, and 
had never been in England; ſo that he had not 
the Opportunity of being rightly informed of the 
Tranſactions of this Kingdom; but he followed 
the Voice of the common Report then in Tah, 
which, I am ſure, was not favourable to Crom- 
wwelPs Character, particularly at Rome, where 
our Author lived a great Part of his Life; con- 


fidering, that he was look*d upon by the Adhe- 
rents to that Church, as the chief Promoter of 


the Proteftant Religion in England. As for 


\ 


Cardinal Wolſey, he indeed may be juſtly placed 


among thoſe ancient Miniſters. of State as Seja- 
nus, Perennius, &c. But his Puniſhment was 
prevented by natural Death; tho? he had loft 
the King's Favour, and begun to feel the Effects 
of his - Maſter's Indignation. As for Emp/on 
and Dudley, tho they were called to an agg 
an 
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and puniſhed in the Beginning of Henry the 
Eighth's Reign; yet they had not been his, but 
his Predeceſfor's Miniſters, who advaticed them 
to Power, and made them the Inſtruments to 
oppreſs his Subjects, in order to ſatisfy his ava- 
ricious Temper; and while he lived they both 
continued in his Favour, and were protected by 
it. So that they could not have been brought 
as Inſtances in the Caſe our Author is ſpeaking 
of ; unleſs we will ſuppoſe, that he was miſta- 
ken, and from their Suffering under Henry the 
Eighth's Reign, concluded, that they had been 


NUMBER XXVI. 


Antoninus Pius, &c.) Among the moſt ex- 
cellent Gifts with which Nature had endued An- 
toninus, were Sweetneſs of T:mper and Incli- 
nation to Clemency z which above all adorn'd 
his Character. Theſe were remarkable in him 
whilſt in a private Life, but they became more 
conſpicuous to the Eye of the World, by the 
Conduct he obſerved when Emperor in goyern- 
ing the Roman State: For which he deſerved 
from the Senate the Name of Pius, as a Mark 
of a ſuperior Merit. A Name more glorious 
and noble for a Prince than all the Titles, that 
Vanity, Pride, and Flattery could ever beſtow 
upon him. But tho*Clemency wag his predominant 
Virtue, yet he never ſuffered her to take Place 
before Juſtice. He underſtood too well both 
the End of Government, and the neceſſary Means 
to obtain it, as not to know, that to do 
Juſtice is the chief Duty of a Prince; and that 

EP, Clemency 


11 
Clemency ought to be directed by Prudence, 
and not by a Weakneſs of Temper, too ſenſible 
at another Man's ſuffering without reflecting on 
the Cauſe, which he ſuffers for. Antoninus was 
clement without offending Juſtice. He loved 
them both equally, and diſpenſed them ac- 
cording as Prudence required. No Confidera- 
tion prevailed with him ſo far, as not to re- 
ward Merit, or puniſh Crimes; but he diſtri- 
buted with an impartial Hand to every one 
what was his Due : ſo that his Juſtice was not 
extinguiſhed by the Brightneſs of Clemency, 
whilſt both of them ſhone in their proper Sphere 
thro? all his Actions. According to this we ought 
to underſtand what our Author ſays of him here, 
viz. That he puniſhed very ſeverely them, who 
were convicted of being ill and wicked Men. And 
indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, if we 
will conſider, how neceſſary Juſtice is to a Go- 
vernment, and how happy and flouriſhing the 
Roman Empire was under Antoninus's Conduct; 
and this for the Space of no leſs, than twenty- 
three Years that he reigned. Had we now 
what Dion did write of this Emperor, or a 
better and larger Account of his Life, than 
what we read of jt in Capitolinus, we could, 1 
do not doubt, produce ſeveral Inſtances of his 
ſtrict Juſtice in puniſhing Criminals ; but to our 
great Loſs, that Part of Dion's Hiſtory has been 
wanting many hundred Years ago ; and Capito- 
linus gives fo ſhort and general Account of him, 
that we are ignorant of the particu] ar Actions of 
this great Emperor, as well as of the public Tranſ- 
actions of that Time. Nevertheleſs, by Capitoli- 
wus's Teſtimony we are aſſured, that he treated 
his Servants about him with very great Seve- 
rity, 
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rity ; inſomuch that neither they, nor his Friends 
did ever abuſe his Authority by impofing upon 
People, as to make them believe,” that Pre- 
ferments, Places, Fc. were to be gotten by the 
Favour, and Intereſt they had with him. (a) 
Beſides, he took ſo particular a Care of the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice, that there is no room 
to doubt, of his puniſhing moſt ſeverely thoſe, 
who by the Nature of their Crimes rendered 
themſelves unworthy of receiving the Benefit of 
his Clemency. He obliged the Intendants of 
the Provinces to give a ſtrict Account of their 
Adminiſtration, if they had not behaved them- 
ſelves with Moderation, as he had ordered them 
to do, in raiſing Taxes, Sc. on the Subjects; 
giving a favourable hearing to the Complaints, 
that were brought againſt them (4). He purged 
the Empire of that public Nuſance of Vermin, 
that feed on the Ruin of others. I mean the 
Informers, and the like (c). | 
He took all poflible Care, that Men of the 
greateſt Juſtice, and Probity ſhould be intruſted 
with the public Adminiſtration (d). And it is 


— 


(a) Amicis ſuis in Imperio ſuo non aliter uſus eſt, quim 


privatus ; quia & ipſi nunquam de eo cum libertis ſuis per 


fumum aliquid vendiderunt, fiquidem libertis ſuis ſeveriſſimè 

%) Procuratores ſuos & modeſte ſuſcipere tributa juſſt; 
excedentes modum, rationem factorum ſuorum reddere præ- 
cepit; nec unquam lætatus eſt lucro, quo Provincialis op- 


preſſus eſt. Contra Procuratores ſuos conquerentes libenter 


audivit. 3 1 7 $f T7 
(e) Quadruplatores extincti ſunt. 
(d) Viros æquiſſimos ad adminiſtrandam Rempublicam 
quærens. Eatrop. Quantum ejus fieri poterat, viros æqui- 
tati maxime ſtudioſos Republicæ adminiſtrationi præficiebat. 

Dion ex Suid. "HI 
remarked, 
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temarked, that Gavius Maximus, his Captain of 
the Guards, continued in that Poſt for twenty 
Years, as a Man moſt exact, juſt, and impar- 
tial (e). x | | 

But what renders Autoninus's Character more 
noble and glorious, is the Prudence of his Con- 
duct in the Government. A Conduct ſo very 
contrary to the Politicks of Princes, that it de- 
ſerves the more Notice and Admiration. 
A Conduct modelled not by human Paſſions, 
but by Virtue, and the Knowledge of what is 
the true End of civil Society, and the Duty of 
a Prince. He looked upon the Sovereignty and 
the Subjects with a quite different Eye, than 
Princes and Politicians do. They may learn 
from his Example, 

Firſt, That it is not Power and Pomp, that 
make a Prince truly great; but Virtue and the 
Love of his People. That the Dignity and 
Majeſty of the Crown 1s not abaſed, but rather 
more elevated by the Prince's Condeſcenſion in 
converſing, and behaving himſelf with his Sub- 


jects in a Manner moſt obliging ; and not in an 


imperious haughty Way, as if he was abſolute 
Maſter, and they his Slaves (f). 

Secondly, That it is not impoſſible for a Prince 
to know and manage the Affairs of the Govern- 
ment himſelf. To be perfectly acquainted with 


—_— 


le) Gavius Maximus præfectus prætorii uſque ad viceſi- 
mum annum ſub eo pervenit, vir ſeveriſſimus. Capitol. 

(f) Imperatorium faſtigium ad ſummam civilitatem de- 
duxit; unde plus crevit: reclamantibus aulicis miniſtris, 
qui illo nihil per internuncios agente, nec terrere poterant ho- 
mines aliquando, nec ea, quæ occulta non erant, vendere. 
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the State and Revenues of his Dominions (g), 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Miniſter of State, or 
Favourites. This is what Princes are wont to 
reckon too great a Burden, and below the Dig- 
nity of their Condition. That is to ſay, they will 
rather indulge their Paſſions, than apply their 
Minds to public Buſineſs. Beſides, it is what 
Courtiers can neither reliſh, or approve ; becauſe 
they do not find their Account with ſuch a Ma- 
ſter, who knows and does every Thing himſelf. 
It is their Intereſt to keep the Prince in Igno- 
rance, plunged in Pleaſures, and averſe on 
Application ; that they may have the Manage- 
ment of all the public Affairs. But this is what 
is the Duty of a Prince, what the People juſtly 
. from him; and (which is more) what will 
infallibly prevent the Cauſe of all the common 
Evils in a Government, viz. 

The Prince to be impoſed upon or miſled by 
falſe Repreſentations, bad Advices, and wicked 
Suggeſtions of a Miniſter of State. 

The Favourites and Courtiers to take Advantage 
of their Maſter's Favours to oppreſs the Subjects. 
The Selling of Places and Preferments, or 
giving them to Men unfit and unworthy of 
them. And in ſhort exclude all Sorts of Bribery, 
Extorſion, and the like. 5 

The Intriguing and Caballing of Parties, their 
Animoſity, and the Influence they have upon 
the People. 55 
The People's Diſſatisfaction and Complaints, 
and the ill Opinion and Averſion they have for 
their Prince. 


— 


(2) Rationes omnium Provinciarum apprime ſcivit, & 
vectigalium. 44. | - 1 
N 


BELLE 

In few Words, a Prince by following this 
wiſe Conduct of Antoninus would bring all his 
Subjects to Peace and Union, and gain their 
Love and Eſteem. : | 

Thirdly, That a Prince ſhould pay to the Se- 
nate that Deference, which is due to ſo noble 
and venerable a Body; and to that Power they 
are intraſted with by the Laws of the 
Country; and which himſelf would expect from 
a Prince, was he a Member of it (). He ſhould 
conſult the Senate, and hear their Advice on 
whatſoever concerns the public Intereſt, and at 
the ſame time inform the People with the Rea- 
ſons of his Reſolution (i); and not keep them 
in the Dark, or impoſe upon them, and oblige 
them to ſubmit to his, or his Miniſter's Will with 
an implicit Faith. It is highly reaſonable and 
juſt, that a Prince ſhould a& thus with his 
People, it being his Duty to do ſo; and it 
will give a great Satisfaction to the People, ſince 
they bear the Burden of the public Expences for 
the Support of the Government, to know all 
the Tranſactions relating to their own Intereſt, 
to ſpeak freely their Sentiments, and make Re- 
monſtrances, when neceſſary, againſt them. This 
is that Happineſs, which a free Government 
under a Prince ſhould enjoy; and therefore the 
People can never be too jealous of it, neither too 
watchful in preſerving it againſt any Attempt or 
Deſign. Such a Happineſs is what at preſent 
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(5) Senatui tantum detulit Imperator, quantum cum pri- 
vatus eſſet ab alio Principe optavit. II. 


(i) Omnium quæ geſſit & in Senatu & per edicta ratio- 
nem reddidit. 7d. 8 | 
S 2 | the 
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the Eng liſb above all Nations might be proud to 
boaſt of enjoying, were they ſenſible of it. 

Fourthly, That a Prince's Ear ſhould be al. 
ways open to hear the Grievances .and Com- 
plaints of his Subjects, in order to relieve them 
by the moſt proper Remedies. To hear any 
Propoſal offered, that tends to the public Good, 
and to encourage it when really ſo. To hear 
with Moderation his Friends, freely oppoſing his 
Sentiments, and to receive a good Advice with 
Gladneſs. () But what Sort of Men were Anton:- 
nuss Friends? We may judge from his Cha- 
rater. What muſt his Court have been then? 
Quite different, no doubt, from the modern. 

Fifihly, That a Prince ſhould be a good Ma- 
nager of the public Money, ſo as to employ it 
but in what is neceſſary or advantageous to the 
Public; it being the Public's* and not his own 
Money, and he only the Adminiſtrator of it. 
He therefore ought not to laviſh it in ſuperfluous 
Expences, or in his particular Pleaſures ; nei- 
ther in Penſions to worthleſs idle Fellows. No- 
thing being ſo ſhameful and even cruel, accord- 
to Antoninus's Saying, than to let thoſe, who 
contribute nothing with their Induſtry to the 
Service of the Republic, eat up its Subſtance. 


09 
If a Prince will be liberal to his Friends, he 
ſhould, as Antoninus was, be liberal of what is 
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(k) M. Anton. de reb. ſuis. l. 1. F. 16. & J. 6. F. 30. 
Wherein he gives the Character of this Emperor. : 

J Salaria multis ſubtraxit, quos otioſos videbat accipere, 
dicens, Nihil eſſe ſordidius, imo crudelius quam fi Rempu- 
blicam ii arroderent, qui nihil in eam ſuo labore conferrent. 

4. Capitol. | 


his 


. 

his own, and not of what is the Public's. To 

be liberal of what belongs to another, and by it 

to gain the Credit of being Liberal, is to injure 

the Man not only by depriving him of his own; 

but alſo of the Merit and Glory of the Action, 

which he has a Right to claim, as the Maſter of 
what has raiſed the Reputation of the Giver. 

Antoninus's Carefulneſs in ſaving the public Mo- 

ney went ſo far, as to furniſh the Pay of the Sol- 
diers out of his own Purſe. Had he any parti- 
cular Deſign in this, as ſome Emperors had in 
obliging the Army with Liberalities, c. in or- 
to ſupport their Ambition thereby, and oppreſs 
the People: Had, I ſay, Antoninus ſuch a De- 
ſign, yet even then he would have acted ac- 
cording to common Juſtice, by not charging 
the Public with the Expence of an Army, 
which was to be intirely at his Service, and for 
their Deſtruction. No, Antoninus had no other 
Deſign in being ſo liberal of his own, but to 
ſave, as I have ſaid, the public Money; inſo- 
much that he diminiſhed the vaſt Eſtate he had 
before he was Emperor, and left the Ærarium 
greatly rich. (m) In ſhort, a Prince ſhould 
govern with no other View or Intereſt, than to 
procure the public Welfare ; and like a good 
Maſter of a Family, with ſuch Care and Dili- 
gence, as if the Government was his own do- 
meſtic Concern, and the Subjects as a Part of 
his Family. (2) 

n) Hic ante Imperium ditiſſimus, opes quidem ſuas ſti- 
pendiis Militum, & circa amicos liberalitatibus minuit; ve- 
rum Ararium opulentum reliquit. Eutrop. /. 8. 

(n) Tanta ſane diligentia ſubjectos ſibi Populos rexit, ut 
omnia, & omnes quaſi ſua eſſent, curaret. Id. Capitol. 
Quæ (the public Buſmeſs) incredibili diligentia ad ſpeciem 
optimi Patrisfamilias exſequebatur. Aurel. Vie. in E 15 
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Can we form a better, and greater Idea of a 
Prince, and his Governing ? How happy and 
flouriſhing then muſt have been the Condition of 
the Roman Provinces, and the whole Empire ? 
What the Love and Veneration of the People 
for their Maſter ? 

It was his moſt juſt and prudent Way of go- 
verning, that made Antoninus, tho? a very peaceful 
Prince, to be ſo reſpected, loved, and feared at 
ſame theTime by foreign Nations, that no Empe- 
ror had ever ſuch an Authority among them. (0) 
Antoninus gaveLaw to them, appointed Princes to 
be their Governors, and was the Arbitrator of 
their Diſputes. This is a convincing Proof, 
that the Reputation of a Prince's governing his 
Subjects with Wiſdom and Juſtice is more power- 
ful, than a Number of Forces, to prevent the 
neighbouring Princes from diſturbing the Peace 
of his Dominion ; and conſequently that no- 
thing expoſes more a Nation to be affronted, 
and inſulted by neighbouring Powers, than the 
ill Opinion of its Government, and Ability of 
its Miniſters. Foreign Princes will on any Occa- 
ſion take from it what Advantage they can, and 
either by Force, orArtifices bring that Nation to 
comply with their own Meaſures. 


„ 


% Tantum ſanè authoritatis apud exteras gentes nemo 
habuit, cùm ſemper amaverit pacem, &c. Id. Capitol. 
Quamvis eum Numæ contulerit ætas ſua, cùm orbem Terræ 
nullo bello per annos viginti tres auctoritate ſola rexit, adeo 
trementibus eum atque amantibus cunctis Regibus, Nationi- 
buſque, & Populis, ut Parentem ſeu Patronum magis quam 
Dominum Imperatoremve reputarent; omneſque uno in c&- 
leſtium morem propitium optantes, de controverſiis inter ſe 
Judicem poſcerent. Aurel. Vie. l. c. Futrop. l. 8. & Caps 


Indeed 
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Indeed Antoninus Politics were ſo much 
above the common Rules of governing, as his 
Character was above that of other Princes, that 
is to ſay, unparallePd ; (p) yet it might ſerve for 
a Pattern to be imitated in ſome Meaſure at leaſt ; 
was it not, that the prevailing Politics of the 
Age has ſo corrupted the true Notions of go- 
verning, that any other (how much the more 
Antoninus's |) is deſpiſed, and received with a 
a Horſe-laugh among Miniſters of State and 
Courtiers; in the like Manner, that the Stoic 
Moral Philoſophy was among the ignorant vici- 
ous Romans in Perfius's Time: whoſe Verſes, 
(q) allowing ſome Alteration, may be well ap- 
plied to the preſent Caſe. 


Dixeris hæc inter Proceres, aulægue Miniſtros, 
Continuo craſſum ridens Vulpennius ingens, 
Centum Antoninos curto centuſſe licetur. 


D Tantz bonitatis in Principatu fuit, ut haud dubie ſine 
exemplo vixerit. Aurel. Vict. in Epitom. Hunc fere nulla 
vitiorum labes maculavit. Aurel. Vie. 


Satyr. V. in fine. 
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